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HERE have come several letters ask- 
ing: ‘ What shall be done in a teach- 
ers’ meeting held once a month?” 
This is a most important question ; 
how few organized teachers’ meetings 
there are! There are “faculty meet- 
ings” of the teachers in graded or 
high schools, but these do not cover 

the ground. There is just as much need of teachers’ 

meetings to discuss education, as there is of meetings 
to discuss religion; if this is heresy make the most of 
it. But these teachers’ meetings must proceed rightly ; 

a good many have been started and came to an un- 

timely end. The reasons for this are quite numerous ; 

the main ones are want of system and want of knowl- 


edge on the part of those who started them. 
o 


A county superintendent said to the editor: “I think 
it is a good sign when I see your paper in the hands of a 
teacher. I feel at once certain that I shall find a school 
above the ordinary; I do not think I was ever mis- 
taken.” Now this was gratifying, of course, but the 
question came up, Why is it that the readers of this 
paper place their schools above the average school ? 

This is answered by stating that the editors have felt 
the importance of normal school ideas ; they have dis- 
seminated them ; they consider their work to be normal 
school work. The paper is devoted to the science and 
art of teaching. It is not made up of clippings out of 
newspapers, but is full to the brim of ideas and methods 
relating to the school-room. 

ae) 

Brooklyn made a good impression on the educators 
last week. 1t seemed to them the people there ought to 
be happy—“ It was so near New York.” They read in 
the papers, however, that there are 4,000 saloons in the 
proud city! Upon this one remarked: “There’s where 
the boys go instead of to the high school.” Four thousand 
saloons to 800,000 inhabitants! It is good policy to 
increase the schools, but it is hideous policy to allow so 
many places to be open for the weak and easily tempted 
ones to leave their cash in. 





a) 

Owing to the lengthy report of the Brooklyn meeting 
this week the Primary edition of THe Journat will 
appear on March 5. After this the Primary number 
will appear on the first Saturday of each month, instead 


of the last Saturday as heretofore. 
ac) 


Several of the daily papers speak in glowing terms of 
a man, lately deceased, whose celebrity was due to his 
ability to run horses in races. He was termed an en- 
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lightened turf man. Without commenting on horse 
racing itself, it is a point that “enlightenment ” is com- 
mended in that sort of business. He devoted himself 
not only to raising fine horses, but to running them in ac- 
cordance with “broad principles.” It appears that he 
did not aim at “mere competition,” but at all honest 
effort to do well. This sounds as though the new 
education ideas had been put into a racer of horses. 
But these ideas are sound anywhere. 
* 

Names, numbers, and facts do not make history. Itis 
the vivid narrative, the scenic effect, the close associa- 
tion of ideas, so that the mention of the name of a promi- 
nent man causes all the principal events which occurred 
during his life-time to group themselves about him. It 
is of no possible consequence to the world to know the 
exact date that King Alfred invented the measurement 
of time by means of burning tapers; yet pupils learn to 
recite a list of dates and names from the beginning of 
written history to the present, and think it history. 
Dates as often prove interruptions and hindrances to 
history learning and teaching. 

o 

There came to the Editors, in December, a letter from 
a teacher in Missouri, which contained the following 
lines: “I doubt whether I had better think of remaining 
in the school-room; my pay is small, $23 per month, and 
there is but five months’ school. I can canvass for books 
and make twice or three times that. As I like teach- 
ing it will be hard for me to give it up. This is my 
second effort to make a start in life in the school-room 
and I have had very good success.” The reply to this 
letter did not attempt to urge the writer to remain in 
the school-room. It was substantially as follows : 

Whether you continue to teach is a matter to be set- 
tled by considering far more than the fact that you re- 
ceive only $23 per month. You must consider whether 
you have natural adaptation to the work to be done in 
the school-room. Do you love to be useful to mankind ? 
Do you feel happy in benefiting young people? Do you 
have a good deal of satisfaction in reading, studying, 
learning in general ? 

Let me suppose that you answer these questions in the 
affirmative. That fact would seem to indicate that you 
had the natural fitness the teacher requires. Now there 
are several things more, two especially: (1) Have you 
good scholarship? (2) Have you a knowledge of educa- 
tion? I do not ask about your experience, that will 
come in time (you will learn to teach by teaching); nor 
about your personal appearance, nor as to your manners, 
nor as to your habiliments, nor as to your knowledge of 
the ways of the world. All these have a bearing on your 
success in the school-room. I will confine myself wholly 
to the first two points—your Scholarship and your Ped- 
agogical knowledge. ‘ 

You will allow one to suppose that your scholarship 
is only medium, because that is the case with most 
teachers. Ninety-nine per cent. of the teaching force 
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know but little more than their older pupils, unless we 
except primary teachers; nor do they care to. But 
the best teachers are good thinkers. You cannot become 
a good thinker without having something to think upon, 
and so the best teachers have good scholarship. Hence, 
to be a good teacher you must advance in eight 
lines of thought, Mathematics, Earth, People, Things 
(Physics), Self (Body and Mind), Ethics, Language, and 
Doing (Drawing, Penmanship, Painting, Constructing, 
etc). The best way for you is to take up two or three 
subjects and study them one hour a day at least. Suppose 
you take the first three, Arithmetic, Geography (Botany, 
Minerals, Zoology), and History, and work twenty min- 
utes every day in each for a year; you will be surprised 
at your progress ; you will not be the same person. 

You will allow me to suppose that your knowledge of 
Pedagogy is small, for the fact is that scarcely any one 
understands the Science of Education. A good many 
have made very extensive attainments in the Practice of 
Education, but they cannot reduce their knowledge to 
accurate statements. For most of these have got hold 
of the great principles, as I may say, through their fin- 
gers’ ends. Such men rise to positions where they obtain 
very good salaries. You can get hold of these princi- 
ples in a better and easier way by studying Education ; 
as you study it you must practice it in the school-room. 

For example, suppose you are studying the educa- 
tional principle: “Connect the truth of the lesson of 
to-day with that gained from some other lesson.” You 
should apply this in every recitation and not allow your- 
self not to apply it. 

I have taken it for granted that you cannot attend a 
normal school ; I take it also for granted that you are 
willing to attend a sortof home normal school. Join 
with one or more teachers, and meet to study education 
at regular times. I firmly believe that if you begin to- 
day, on reading this letter, in three years you will be 
receiving $75 per month for ten months in the year ; 
possibly more. 

But do not look at the money side, look at the fitness 
side. If you become a skilful teacher people will find 
it out. Give your days and nights to advancing ina 
knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching ; 
make it a daily question with yourself, “ Do I know more 
about teaching than yesterday?” You must therefore 
keep up a continual studying ; you must assiduously 
kezp up the daily effort to make your school-room 
reflect your advancement, your better comprehension. 
If your school-room meets your ideal, then you are 
richly paid with the $23 per month. Your school-room 
is a creation of your brain; it represents your ideas of 
teaching ; therefore study that school-room. You will 
see its defects ; you will determine to know the cause of 
them: that will bring you round toa study of educa- 
tional principles. 

As a teacher desiring advancement, you will find im- 
mense help by reading THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER be- 
cause it deals with theoretical Pedagogy. Its price is 50 
cents per year. It will open before you the principles 
of education; this is usually an unknown field of thought. 

There is a good deal more in this business of teach- 
ing than is generally supposed. You think, at the out- 
set, that it is hearing lessons in arithmetic, reading, etc. 


As you advance further you find it is character building. 


This requires trained powers of mind ; the little lesson- 
hearing business does not fill the bill. Consider where 
you stand. 
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The School Superintendents. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BROOKLYN. 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual meeting of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence of the National Educational Association was held at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 16-18, State Superintendent Henry Sabin, 
of Iowa, president. 

The opening subject was 


“THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.” 


State Superintendent Raab, of Illinois, read a paper in which 
he first defined rural schools as those lying apart in the country, 
taught by one teacher, and receiving pupils of all ages. He gave 
figures for the statement that the number of children in these 
schools was constantly diminishing, while the cost 1s higher than 
in the cities, and the teaching salaries smaller. Mr. Raab believed 
the instruction and discipline to be inferior, owing to the general 
apathy of the farmers, the want of care in selecting school direc- 
tors, and the poor, inexperienced teachers employed, which were 
the best to be had with the poor salaries paid. 

Women should not be employed alone in ungraded schools, as 
it is doubtful if they can properly govern large numbers of boys 
and girls. 

State Superintendent O. E. Wells, of Wisconsin, said in the dis- 
cussion of this paper that a new system was not needed, only a de- 
velopment of that which now exists. Good supervision is impera- 
tive. If the school term could be lengthened and the salaries in- 
creased, a great advance would have been made. John McDonald, 
editor of 7he Western School Journal, thought no good teacher 
could be secured at present salaries. Beside this drawback, the 
blighting hand of the politician interfered with the growth of the 
school system. State Superintendent Prettyman, of Maryland, 
thought the want of money the great obstacle and that the strong 
in every state should support the weak. “I have discovered,” he 
said, “that the rural schools of Maryland are superior to those of 
New England, because we don’t allow the cities to control our 
legislature.” 

C. C. Rounds, president of the normal school at Plymouth, N. 
H., said the average country school in his district was deficient in 
all the essentials of a good school. ‘“‘ The American board is try- 
ing to raise a million dollars for foreign missions. I sometimes 
wish we could ‘swap ’ heathens with them.” Superintendent 
Draper, of New York, introduced by President Sabin as having 
lately “ joined the noble army of martyrs,” thought the last speak- 
er’s view toodreary. He thought the rural teachers in New York 
compared very favorably with the city teachers; very often they 
were better, standing higher socially, coming from more intelligent 
families, and having had superior advantages of education. He 
thought poverty was the trouble in the country as politics in the 
city. George H. Martin, of Lynn, Massachusetts, said that that 
state was helping the poorer districts by direct grants of 
money from the school fund. The entire income from that fund 
goes to the poorer towns. L. R. Klemm, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., told of the school system of Germany. 
Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, thought the most important 
point emphasized in the discussion was the need of efficiency and 
adaptability in the country teacher. A closer supervision was 
also needed. 

The next subject in order for discussion was 


“THE WORLD’S FAIR.” 


Dr. Selim H. Peabody, chief of the Department of Liberal Arts 
at the Columbian Exposition, read a paper on “ Education at the 
Columbian Exposition.” He gave full plans for the educational 
exhibit, illustrating it with maps and diagrams. City Superintend- 
ent Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, and City Superintendent Brooks, 
of Philadelphia, thought that the cities of the country should make 
an exhibit by themselves. 

United States Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris next 
spoke on 


“THE WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS,” 


After giving the various steps which had been taken in prepa- 
ration for the educational department of the fair, he said the 
national committee will act in conjunction with local committees, 
and will put themselves in communication with eminent instruc- 
tors all over the world, with the purpose of inducing the latter to 
join in discussions on the kindergarten, primary and higher edu- 
cation, and on superintendence and public instruction. The sub- 
jects will include all the nine sections of the National Educational 
Association. Prof. Harris indicated many questions for discus- 
sion and debate at the congress, which included international 
arbitration for the settlement of war, the Bible inthe public schools, 
and scientific education for soldiers. 

City Superintendent Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, chairman of 
the local committee on congresses of the World’s fair, assured 
the convention of a hearty welcome and ample accommodations 
at the Educational Congress. There would be accommodations 
for 13,000 persons, he said, within a stone’s throw of the Audito- 
rium. 
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Following the afternoon session were services In Memoriam, at 
which were delivered eulogistic addresses to the memory of John 
Hancock, late commissioner of education of Ohio; of John Wick- 
ersham, late superintendent of public schools of Pennsylvania, 
and author of many educational works, and Thomas W. Harvey, 
ex-commissioner of education of Ohio. The eulogists were City 
Superintendent Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, City Superintend- 
ent L. W. Day, of Cleveland, Ohio, and William E. Sheldon, of 
the American Teacher. 


“ HISTORY AND LITERATURE IN GRAMMAR GRADES ” 


was the subject presented by Superintendent J. H. Phillips, of 
Birmingham, Alabama: 


“Only about_r5 per cent. of the pupils in our elementary schools reach the 
high school. he masses take their reading in their own hands, and drift un- 
warned into the dangerous shallows of ephemeral literature. Our most effective 
instrumentalities of culture should be concentrated in the grammar schools. In 
the millions of youth now in these schools are centered the hopes and interests 
of the future. For many years the battle ground of the Republic must be the 
grammar school, and the instruction here imparted will determine the tendency 
of American civilization, 

‘ All the studies of the elementary school properly co-ordinated should lead 
to the cultivation of taste for good literature, the supplement and complement of 
all. Instruction in the related subjects, reading, enue. grammar, history, 
and geography should be organized with direct reference to literary acquire- 
ment. History and geography should be co-related throughout the course ; 
association of the elements of time and personality in the one, with the element 
of place in the other, will aid the memory and facilitate the a | of both. The 
revival of historical studies in higher institutions has revealed three prominent 
needs of history teaching in our elementary schools—better -preparetion of 
teachers, improved methods of instruction, and better gradation of the course in 
history. History and biography constitute the doorway to the broader fields of 
literature—to the literature al power, or inspiration. Numerous methods have 
been tried with varying success to cultivate in the schools a taste for wholesome 
reading. Supplementary reading, the celebration of authors’ days and the es- 
tablishment of libraries have been prolific of good results. These efforts em- 
phasize the conviction that the study of English, upo2 which is spent one-half 
the child’s time in school, has failed signally in cultivating the literary sense. 
Our | -nguage a too abstract and technical; the child studies the anat- 
omy of language, but hears not the voice within. Dexterity in verbal analysis 
brings no corresponding power of synthesis, secures no enlargement of the in- 
tellectual life. Our curriculum is crowded to the verge of feebleness. We 
may be getting versatility, but we are losing strength. We need the counteract- 
ing influence in our schools of that which will assist conduct.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard college, spoke on 


“‘ SHORTENING AND ENRICHING THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COURSE.” 


After suggesting three ways of shortening the program of the 
grammar school course he proceeded to suggestions as to diversi- 
fying and enriching it: 


‘* The most complete statement of the new subjects proposed for the grammar 
school program is that made by the association of colleges in New England at 
their meeting at Brown university last November. That association then invited 
the attention of the public to certain changes in the grammar school program 
which it spoomanenies for gradual adoption. These changes are five in num- 
ber. The first is the introduction of elementary natural history into the earlier 
years of the ene, to be taught by demonstrations and practical exercises 
rather than from books. 

‘* The second recommendation is the introduction of elementary physics into 
the later years of the program, to be taught by the laboratory method, and to 
include exact weighing and measuring by the pupils themselves. 

“The third and fourth recommendations cover the introduction of algebra 
and geometry at the age of twelve or thirteen. 

‘: The fifth is the offering of opportunity to study French or German or Latin, 
or any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten.” 


He next considered the objections that might be raised against 
these recommendations under five heads, of which the following 
is but a brief summing up: 


“The first objection I take up is the objection to a reduction in the time de- 
voted to arithmetic. Many teachers are shocked at the bare idea of reducing 
the time ore to arithmetic, because they believe that arithmetic affords a pecu- 
liarly valuable training, first, in reasoning, and, secondly, in precision of 
thought and accuracy of work, The fact is, however, that’ mathematical rea- 
soning is a peculiar form of logic which has very little application to common 
life, and no application at all in those great fields of human —a where per- 
fect demonstration is not to be obtained. Asa rule, neither the biological nor 
the moral sciences can make use of mathematical reasoning. Moreover, so far as 
mathematical <n is itself concerned, variety of subject is very useful to 
the pupils. The substitution of algebra and geometry for of the arithmetic 
1s a clear gain to the pupil so far as acquaintance wit the logic of mathematics 
goes. 

“* The second objection is that there are children in the grammar schools who 
are incapable of pursuing these new subjects. Assuming that this allegation is 
true of some children, I have to remark, first, that we shall not know till we 
have tried what proportion of children are incapable of pursuing algebra, geom- 
etry, physics, and some foreign lan, e by the time they are fourteen years of 
age. It isa curious fact that we Americans habitually underestimate the ca- 
pacity of pupils at almost every stage of education from the primary school 
through the university. 

* Another objection to the changes pro; often takes this form—they are 
Said to be aristocratic in tentoner. The democratic theory--it is said—implies 
equality among the children, uniformity of program, uniform tests for promo- 
tion, and no divisions in the same school. room according to capacity or merit. I 
need not say to this audience that these conceptions of true democracy in schools 
are fallacious and ruinous. Democratic society does not undertake to fly in the 
face of nature by asserting that all children are — in capacity, or that all 
children are alike and should be treated alike. It is for the interest of society, as 
well as of the individual, that every individual child’s peculiar gifts and powers 
should be developed and trained to the highest degree. Hence, in the public 
schools of a democracy the aim should be to give the utmost possible amount of 
individual instruction, to grade according to capacity just as far as the number 
of teachers and their strength and skill will permit, and to promote pupils, not by 
battalions, but in the most irregular and individual way possible. So far from 
the changes proposed being of aristocratic tendency, they are really essential to 
truly democratic school systems ; for they must be adopted and carried into effect 
before the children of the poor can obtain on access with the children of the 
rich to the best education they are capable of, whatever the grade of that educa- 
tion may be. It is further alleged that the changes p are chiefly for the 
advantage of the well-to-do children, whose education is to be carried beyond the 
grammar school to the high school, and possibly in the coll bove the high 
school. They are ind for the interest of this class of chi ; but they are 
much more for the interest of the children who are not going to the high school 
and for whom, therefore, the grammar school is to provide all the systematic, 
education they will ever receive. Take, for example, the subject of geometry. 

thas many and very important applications in the arts and trades. Every 
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mechanic needs some knowledge of it. Its applications are as important as thos 
of arithmetic, if we except the very simplest and commonest arithmetical operat 
tions. That the =" mass of American children should leave school withou 
ever having touched this subject, except perhaps in arithmetic, under the head 


of mensuration, isa grave public misiortune. To introduce variety into the 


grammar school program is in itself likely to protit the children who are 
never to go to school after they are fourteen years of age even more than the 
children who are. A child who is dull in one subject may be bright in a differ- 
ent subject. Thus, a child who has no gift in language, may be keen and quick 
in natural history studies. A child who has no taste fur arithmetic, may prove 
unusually strong in geometry. One whose mind is not easily moved through 
purely mental exercises, may be intellectually developed through drawing and 
manual training. 

“A fifth objection to the introduction of new subjects is that children are 
already overworked in school. In an address I gave rather more than a year ago, 
I pointed out that there are two effective precautions against the ill-effects at- 
tributed to overwork at school—precautions which it is delightful to see are more 
and more adopted. They are good ventilation and the systematic use of light 
gymnastics at regular intervals during school hours. School-time ought to be 
the best managed of all the day, from a sanitary point of view, excepting those 
hours which the children pass out of doors, If the school-room were invariably 
healthier in every respect than the average home we should hear less about 
overwork at school. There is, however, a third precaution against overwork 
which is quite as important as either of those already mentioned ; it 1s making 
the school-work interesting to the children. 

“ Lastly, there is an apprehension lest the introduction of the new subjects 
recommended should increase existing difficulties with regard to promotion, 
Parents are sensitive about the promotion of their children. They want the dull 
ones and the bright to be promoted at the same rate. I believe that this practi- 
cal difficulty should be met in part by the abandonment of uniform attainment, 
or of a standard of required knowledge, as ground of promotion.” 

In the discussion of this paper, Dr. Edward Brooks, of Phila- 
delphia, spoke first. He thought that the grammar school course 
had already been considerably shortened, and in many places the 
changes suggested by President Eliot had already been introduced. 
In his opinion, algebra could not be introduced into tne course of 
young children, as President Eliot suggested, and if it could, it 
was of very little value practically or for discipline. He believed 
in the good old teaching from Warren Colburn’s mental arith- 
metic and in the power of arithmetical analysis, and that teachers 
in the grammar schools, considered simply with reference to 
teaching ability, were the equals if not the superiors of the college 
professors and presidents. Yet, if there was any great defect in 
the grammar schools, it was due to the teachers and pupils, not to 
the system. The great need of the common schools was a larger 
proportion of male teachers. John T. Prince, agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts board of education, agreed with Dr. Eliot in individual- 
izing the work. A child ought to do the work in a year, that is 
now done ina year anda half. Eugene Bouton, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., spoke on the paper, Superintendent Draper believed no 
paper read at this meeting would be productive of so much good 
as this one. President Seth Low, of Columbia college, responded 
to a call in afew words. President Eliot, in closing the discussion, 
remarked that Dr. Brooks had met his criticisms in two ways: 
first, “‘ There was nothing to reform,” and second, by the statement 
that “‘ Everything has been reformed.” 

In referring to his own early removal to a Latin school at twelve 
years of age, and the great change to himself in the mental atmo- 
sphere of that school, he made use of the expression “ rescued from 
the grammar school,” which was frequently and humorously 
quoted during the remainder of the three-days’ meeting. His 
closing sentence in behalf of the children was in this wise: ‘“ Our 
children are not worked to death, but they are bored to death.” 

Superintendent Frank A. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, Neb., presented 
a paper on 


“WHAT IS THE DUTY OF THE STATE TOWARDS CHILDREN 
OF KINDERGARTEN AGE?” 


He argued that as the mg proposes to enlarge the 
scope of training for all children of the states, the state should pro- 
vide facilities for the education of children below the school age. 

It is generally conceded by authorities that the greatest good 
derived from kindergarten instruction comes to the children who 
belong to the poorer and wealthy classes. In nearly all addresses 
upon this subject great stress is laid upon this phase of the re- 
sults of kindergarten training, but usually the authorities are silent 
as to the benefits to be derived by the children of the great middle 
class, who more than ever are called upon to bear the increased 
burdens of taxation. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Kindergarten 
college, Chicago, Ill., said : 

“I believe that the great problem of capital and labor will not be solved by 
laws enacted in legislative halls, but by the sympathies aroused in the nursery 
and kindergarten world. We take the child to the sh kers, the black- 
smiths, the carpenters,and various other forms of primitive activities of the trade 
world about them. They learn, as a matter of course, that the cobbler’s children 
must have bread, that the baker’s children must have shoes, that the black- 
smith’s children must have a house to shelter them, and so the necessity of the 

t trade world grows up within them, as it has grown upin the world outside. 

s the ycar progresses, the lessons in form, color, number, ition, direction, 
and size go steadily forward. So do the impressions concerning life and its rela- 
tionships. As taster approaches and spring supplies us with sunshine the 
kindergarten comes slowly to that universal relationship, the brotherhood of all 
mankind, which is the true church invisible, for without this truth there is no 
church worthy of the name. He cannot rightly pray ‘Our rather who art in 
Heaven,’ who has not learned to say: ‘Our brothers who are on earth.”’ 

Superintendent Aaron Gove, of Denver, Colorado, thought that 
the only real kindergartens were the private ones with powerful 
financial backing behind them. After certain obstacles were over- 
come there ought to be kindergartens, but not while one portion of 
the city was suffering from inadequate school accommodation. In 
Philadelphia the kindergartens met with success, but out West it 
was a question what defense could be made for providing kinder- 


gartens. 
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Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, estimated that one dollar 
spent on kindergartens was better spent than any other dollar in 
education. Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, also joined in the dis- 
cussion and told many interesting things about the Dominion. 
Superintendent Hailmann, of La Porte, Indiana, then offered the 
following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That the kindergarten as a means to give to the nascent social 
tendencies of children direction toward benevolence and civic efficiency is a 
necessary part of a complete system of schools,” 

After much debate on the practical difficulties of the introduc- 
tion of the system, and on the question of expense, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


“WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BRING CHILDREN FURTHER ON IN 
THEIR STUDIES BEFORE THEY LEAVE SCHOOL TO GO TO 
WORK ?” 


was the subject of a paper by Charles W. Hill, of Boston, 
Mass. He stated that less than three-eighths of the children en- 
tered in grammar schools ever finish the course and graduate. 
After considering the numerous causes for this, Mr. Hill insisted 
that children should be required to finish the course because of 
the moral power in carrying through what one begins. The state 
and the home should become allies in keeping the child at school. 
The kindergarten saves one year of the school course. The school 
life should be made more interesting that the child would be sorry 
to go. There should be better teaching; male teachers help to 
retain pupils. More flexibility is needed in the course of studies. 
Certain branches should be dropped out for those who cannot 
remain the whole time. A good teacher will try to meet this 
emergency and poor teachers should be mercilessly weeded out. 
Some teachers never have children leave school; obstacles are 
overcome in some way. If parents are poor the state should 
help them. 

State Superintentent Josiah H. Shinn believed one way to get 
chiléren along further was to push adults further. Time is lost in 
developing things that children already know. Give a child books. 
Oral teaching cheats a child out of its heritage. Country schools 
put children along faster than city schools. We load bricks on 
their heads and then wonder how to bring them forward. It is 
sometimes the best thing a boy can do, to go to work. E. O. 
Vaile, editor of Chicago Intelligence, thought a good deal 
might be done that was not done now. Percentage could be 
taught in one-quarter of the time given to it now. Writing should 
not be taught beyond the fifth grade. J. H. Blodgett, of the Cen- 
sus Bureau at Washington, declared that a rescue committee ought 
to be sent to our schools to deliver children from the grammar 
schools, where they are simply “ marking time.” Dr. Harris re- 
ported from the committee on school statistics a new method of 
collecting items to show the working of the school system through- 
out the country. 


“ MANUAL TRAINING,” 


Dr. John E. Bradley, of Minneapolis, was the first speaker on 
this subject. He quoted from the observations of eleven teach- 
ers engaged in various branches of manual training. As to his 
own opinions he believed that a true philosophy of childhood 
teaches us to supply during the early years of school life both 
objective teaching and manual occupation; constructive work 
trains the mind to habits of observation, for here the pupil observes 
to a purpose. Manual training trains to definite and accurate think- 
ing. 
Superintendent W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C., next pre- 
sented a paper, “ Is There a place for Manual Training Between 
the Kindergarten and the High School?” in which he said that 
manual training and drawing are as inseparable as are ideas and 
words in the study of verbal expression. The speaker detailed a 
system of clay modeling for the different grades of school. The 
general purpose of the course of exercises developed are : First— 
Storing the mind with true conceptions of forms and colors and 
developing the ability to acquire new concepts. Second—Devel- 
oping the ability to select from masses of materials that which is 
appropriate for a specified or desired purpose. Third—Directing 
the attention to the essential elements of the beautiful in nature 
and in art, neglecting in such attention the accidental, thus devel- 
oping the beginning of an artistic standard. Fourth—Training 
the hand to use, shape, and arrange materials with neatness, 
accuracy, and taste, that the learner may express artistically, z.c., 
with truth and beauty. Fifth—Teaching the use of tools adapted 
to the age and strength of the child and to the character of mate- 
rials employed. 

The general subject of manual training then came up for dis- 
cussion. Supt. Hailmann spoke admirably from the kindergarten 
side of manual training, making a special point of the develop- 
ment of the social nature of the child from this work, as it learned 
the related nature of his work to that of others. Dr. E. E. White 
was called for, and responded in a somewhat different vein from the 
other speakers on this subject. He believed we should come to a re- 
action unless we keep in mind the end of manual training. Chil- 
dren are doing things of no utility, particularly in number work. 
Much of this fussing with the hands was pure waste of time. He 
protested against the excessive pencil work in the schools. Chil- 
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dren waste their time doing things simply for the sake of using 
their hands. : 

Superintendent Marble, of Worcester, thought there had been a 
modification of the manual training idea. Formerly it was said 
to be the one thing needful which was to regenerate society and 
bring on the millennium. 


“THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AS AFFECTED BY 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS,” 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, Worcester, Mass., read 
the first paper on this subject. He said: 

“ There is no institution that controls the minds and bodies of so many povete 
as the modern school. There may, therefore, be some justification in the re- 
mark of Tolstoi, that the school is bringing upon the world a race of sickly 
people. We cannot lay too much stress on the environment of the child. The!nat- 
ural child is active, and when we bring him into the school-room and make him 
sit still, the average child tends to become anemic, The first school days are 
particularly critical for a child, The diseases that are distinctively school-bred 
are anzemia, diseases of the eyes, curvature of the spine, and troubles of the 
lungs, stomach, and circulation. In Berlin, one-third of the pupils are found to 
have diseases of the eye. ; 

“The school is more important for the health of the child than the home, and it 
ought to be a palace of health. The school-house should be on natural and not 
made ground, and away from anything that would contaminate the place. The 
surface should be not of brick, but of earth, and a hedge is better than a wall. 
There should be sheds for children to play in on rainy days. The whole build- 
ing should have a cellar, freely ventilated. The walls should be strong enough 
to add another story to, if necessary. In the German states there is much 
legislation as to the height of floors above the ground, and the avoiding of joints 
and corners to hola dust. Stairs are in general forbidden to be circular, and 
must be broken by frequent landings. As tothe arrangement of windows, there 
is no agreement, but in general it is the rule to have them at the south and 
west. No light should be in front of the child or directly behind or at the right. 
In some states no building is allowed to be nearer a school-house than twice its 
height ; for it is held that every child should be able, from his seat, to see a 
little of the sky. No one system of heating and ventilating can be said to be 
better than any other. As to the heating there is no perfect system.”’ 

Dr. Hall offered detailed suggestions with regard to provisions 
for the health of pupils, and the methods adopted in various Eu- 
ropean countries for the preservation of their eyes. When the 
discussion opened, the question was raised as to the importance 
of the mid-session, open-air recess. Dr. Hall answered: “ It is 
of the utmost importance. No more dangerous error could be 
made than to omit it.” 

When questioned on the comparative merits of blackboards 
he said that the legibility of white on black was to that of black on 
white as two to three. Therefore, he thought books the better. 
Black boards were better than blue or green ones. White boards 
with charcoal pencils had been used somewhat and were excellent, 
but expensive. 

A. P. Marble remarked that he should like to see a race of boys 
and girls who didn’t have to be followed round with a thermom- 
eter, but who could stand a little change of temperature. 


“THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.” 


W. H. Brett, librarian of the public library of Cleveland, O., 
spoke on this subject saying that to supply the young people with 
books and stimulate their reading and to guide it to higher levels 
are among the most important duties of the library. The libraries 
of the country are doing much in this direction for the children, 
both in school and out. They buy books especially with reference 
to the needs of the school, and furnish every possible assistance to 
the pupils in their use. They issue a larger number of books to 
teachers for the use of their pupils, in some instances to the ex- 
tent of fifty volumes in each room. In some libraries special 
study rooms are provided to which teachers may bring their classes 
for lessons to be illustrated by volumes in the library. 

A. E. Winship, editor of the Boston /ournal of Education, 
thought that it was not the libraries that were not doing their 
part, but that public sentiment was not what it should be. Chil- 
dren should be taught how to go to libraries and extract from 
them the best and latest facts. 

Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb, of Lowell, Mass., said that if 
superintendents molded the reading of their pupils aright, they 
exercised a greater educative force than by all they could do in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic from one year’s end to another. 

W. A. Mowry, = superintendent of Salem, Mass., said the 
superintendents should urge their teachers and scholars to meet 
the librarians half way. Pedagogical books, he thought, should 
be lent to teachers during the summer vacation. 

D. L. Kiehle, of St. Paul; Dr. Leipziger, of New York; N. B. 
Coy, of Denver; Miss Harrison, of Chicago; E. B. Prettyman, of 
Baltimore; J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City; Mrs. A. J. 
Rickoff, of New York; Dr. E. J. Houston, of Philadelphia, and oth- 
ers took part in the discussion. 


IN MEMORY OF COMENIUS, 


The celebration of the 300th anniversary of the birth of Come- 
nius took place on the last evening session. 

A paper by Dr. J. Max Hark, of Lancaster, Pa., was read on 
“ The Personal Characteristics and Private Life of Comenius.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia college, read a paper 
on “ The Place of Comenius in the History of Education.” 

Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, followed with a paper on “‘ The 
Text-Books of Comenius.” The curious pictorial features of his 


text-books were illustrated by lantern views. 
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Space will not allow any report of these three valuable papers. 

Thus closed a meeting that was full of interest from the first to 
the last. Vital questions were discussed in a manner full of ani- 
mation and purpose. The meeting adjourned to meet in Boston 
next year. Dr. Edward Brooks was elected president. 


Pr 
Notes. 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
brings together men who are invested with some power in educa- 
tion. This is its peculiar feature. If the participants were limited 
wholly to city superintendents of cities of 5000, the outcome would 
be far more productive than it now is. The state superintendents 
might hold a conference by themselves. Not many of these come, 
as we remember. New York, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Color- 
ado, Arkansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Maryland were 
the only states represented, and but six of these had any part or lot 
in the proceedings. 

The convention has its two schools of thought this year and 
probably will have in all meetings to come, but the division is on 
different lines than formerly. Once there was a strong effort to 
keep out object teaching. The bulwarks against that have been 
abandoned. Then a reform in language study was proposed and 
bitterly met ; that conflict is over. The kindergarten was laughed 
at ; no man was so popular as Mr. Hailmann, whose life is devoted 
to expounding Froebel’s ideas. Manual training has been strongly 
opposed, but about the only one who maintains an argument 
against it is Prof. E. E. White. The dividing line now is on 
educational philosophy. President Stanley Hall, the best exponent 
of philosophical education from the colleges, in his address on 
the “Relation of the School Building to the Health of Pupils,” 
placed clearly before the convention the influence of environment. 
Now environment is something the conservatives refuse to recog- 
nize. The ultra wing think anything is good enough for a child, and 
have no sympathy with the blackboard, the abacus, or the ventila- 
tion flue. The fact is more and more apparent that “education 
takes children at a disadvantage.” Nature says let the children run 
and play ; education says they must sit for six hours a day in a 
school-room, The wise men conclude that everything that shall 
obstruct the growth, health, or happiness of the child while 
he is struggling with a process that is for his good, but is against 
his nature, must be removed ; that while he sits at his desk, writes 
in a copy-book, or looks at a blackboard he shall have everything 
for and not against him. All this was delightfully told 7 Stanley 
Hall. Supt. Marble portrayed the idea that the boy should be 
adjusted to the conditions and not the conditions to the boy, an 
idea once prevalent in New England, and from his description of a 
visit to a school in the suburbs of Worcester it would seem to be 
still believed in—the children near the stove roasting and sweating, 
the distant ones muffed in overcoats! There were those present 
who actually believed that Supt. M. favored the ancient practice. 
But he is a firm believer in a complete school building at any cost, 
we can assure them. 

The paper by Supt. Powell on “ Manual Training” and the one by 
Mr. Brett on “‘ Libraries”’ gave rise to the most lively discussion. 
The splendid object lesson afforded by Pratt Institute was not 
without its influence, but that was not all; during the past five 
years the superintendents have been getting ideas on the subject. 
They are necessarily cautious, for they represent large constituen- 
cies; they have admitted the value of the kindergarten and in a 
few years will range themselves on the side of manual training. 

The reception by General Alfred C. Barnes and his charming 
wife of the entire attendance at the convention was an exceedingly 
graceful act ; the son has evidently inherited the generous qualities 
of his noble father whose name is revered in Brooklyn. The 
president of the Polytechnic Institute, David H. Cochran, and his 
wife were present at this reception. Prof. Cochran is a man of 
eminence as an educator. 

The general feeling was one of extreme satisfaction. The mem- 
bers were pleased with the meeting (the papers and addresses 
were received in many cases with earnest applause), and with the 
cordial greeting on all sides. 

The Superintendents’ Association was cordially invited to 
visit Pratt Institute on Wednesday!evening. They generally 
availed themselves of the opportunity and spent a delightful hour 
before the evening lecture (which was afterward held in the 
main lecture room of the institute) in visiting the various rooms 
of this magnificent industrial enterprise. Classes were at their 
evening lessons and every opportunity was afforded the visitors to 
get a glimpse of the every-day working of the various departments. 

More than one visitor eunhinnl with the lady among their 
number who audibly ex her regret that she was born too 
early to become a pupil in some of these classes. 

At one of the morning sessions of the Brooklyn meeting of 
last week, Dr. Harris spoke of the celebration of the anniv 
of the discovery of America, to be held by the school children of 
the whole country on October 12, 1892. Some time ago 7he 
Youth's Companion proposed such a celebration to “ interest the 
youth of the country in the exposition, also giving to the Ameri- 
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can public school a fitting prominence as the fruit of four centu- 
ries of American life.” 
_ The suggestion was taken up by the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, and President C. C. 
Bonney, of the Auxiliary, asked The Youth's Companion to take 
charge of the executive work of the celebration. Dr. Harris 
moved that the Department of Superintendence indorse the 
scheme and ask teachers to do all in their power to make the cele- 
bration a success, and request the newspapers to lend their co-op- 
eration; that the heads of the departments of education in the 
several states form a general committee on the subject, and that 
a committee of five be appointed to arrange a program. This 
was carried unanimously, and the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Francis Bellamy, of The Youth's Companion, chair- 
man; J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts ; T. B. Stockwell, Rhode 
Island; W. R. Garrett, Tennessee, and W. C. Hewitt, Michigan. 
_A telegram of greeting from California teachers celebrating the 
birth of Comenius was received and answered by the association 
during the evening of the celebration. 


- 
The School Room. 


FEpruary 27.—Doinc anv Eruics, 
MARCH 5.—PRIMARY. 

Marcu 12,—LanGuaGe ano TxHincs, 
MARCH 19.—NUMBER AND Prop.e, 





The Opening Exercises. 


The exercises by which a school is opened in the morning may 
be such as to be of real value. (1) They should employ the pupil ; 
(2) they should appeal to the pupil’s understanding and heart; (3) 
they should be short. These features may have a wide applica- 
tion. They may include the scriptures and prayer and they may 
not ; there will be singing in all cases, For the twenty mornings 
of a month there could be twenty different kinds of opening exer- 
cises. In all cases the exercises should begin exacf/y at nine 
o'clock, all drilling or training should be done beforehand and out 
of sight of pupils. What is done should “ go off” with promptness 
and neatness ; stumbling and halting creates fun. 

In general this will be the skeleton of a plan, all being in order 
and expectant, exactly at nine o’clock : 

1. One verse of a hymn (all must know this perfectly). 

2. Teacher. Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

Pupils. For theirs is the Kingdom of God, etc. 

3. The Lord’s Prayer. (All heads bowed.) 

4. Singing. ‘Our Country ’tis of thee” and other songs. 

Now this seems simple and looks beautiful, and may be effective, 
yet what a caricature is often played before a school under the 
title ““ Opening Exercises.” One such was lately witnessed. The 
teacher stood at the desk “ waiting and watching” for five min- 
utes. Then she tapped with a pencil to get order; finally she spoke 
out in a ae | harsh voice, “I should think those boys on the 
back seat would have more sense than to commmence studying 
before we have had our opening exercises.” It seemed to us that 
those boys had got tired of waiting and felt it would be profitable 
to look up their lessons. The teacher gave out a hymn, read- 
ing a verse (this was entirely unnecessary); then a pupil started 
off and all sang; then the teacher said, “ You may sing another 
verse.” But only a few could do this. (It is bad to have even a 
partial failure at opening exercises, for all are looking on.) Then 
the teacher remarked, “ You had better learn two verses of each 
piece.” (This was bad, for the opening exercises are to be restrict- 
ed to doing something, not to criticism or suggestion.) Then the 
teacher read twenty verses of a psalm. (The selection was good 
but it was too long; it broke in on the unity of the exercises.) 
Then the Lord's Prayer was sung, all sitting upright. (The devo- 
tional element thus disappeared ; it is well worth saving.) Then a 
pupil was called to declaim, but was not ready. (This made a 
sort of fizzle to conclude with ; the teacher should have known the 

upil was ready and had him close the exercises; by so doing no 
jong pause would have occurred.) 
he plan = above is capable of infinite variations, as has 
been said. This was witnessed at a girls’ school in New York: 
All having come quietly in, at nine precisely, seven girls who sat 
on a side settee rose and stood near the piano, which had un 
softly to play “ Rock of Ages,” One verse was sung by them; then 
all the school joined in a chorus; then all chan the Lord’s 
Prayer ; then the teacher read five verses on wisdom (chapter and 
verse were on the blackboard) that had been selected by a com- 
mittee of the first class. (On some occasions the chairman of this 
committee read the five selections.) Then a beautiful secular piece 
was sung and the recitations began. The time taken was twelv 
minutes. , 

At another school this plan was followed, but the teacher said 
the plan was varied every morning; so that the pupils were 
always in the dark as to what was to be done, except the perform- 
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ers. All sang a verse; the first line was written on the blackboard, 
so that not a word was said by the teacher. Then a boy rose in 
the back part of the room and read six or seven verses from a 
psalm, “ The Heavens declare the glory of God.” (This boy was 
one of the highest class; they took turns; the teacher knew be- 
forehand what was tobe read.) All recited the Lord’s Prayer with 
bowed heads. Then a boy told a story evincing courage and for- 
titude. Then a bright song was sung (first line on the blackboard). 
In all this the teachers sat as spectators. The pupils seemed 
greatly interested. 


¥ 
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By D. R. AUGSBURG, Supervisor of Drawing, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


THE CUBE, 


Primary Drawing. 


The study of the cube may be divided into three parts: (1) 
When one face of the cube is seen ; (2) when two faces of the cube 
are seen; (3) when three or more faces of the cube are seen. 


WHEN ONE FACE OF THE CUBE IS SEEN. 


Use a common crayon box for a model instead of a cube for the 
first lessons. The pupils are more familiar with it, and there is 
more variety in the edges and faces. It is the best of models. 

In all of these lessons the model must be associated with the 
drawing as often as possible,and particular attention taken to 
lead the pupil to see that it is the source of the drawing. 

The rectangle is spoken of as a figure longer one way than the 
other to distinguish it from the square. 

Children learn by seeéng and doing. A child cannot make a 
drawing directly from the cube or any other object until he has 
been taught how. He must see you make drawings of the object 
before he is able to see for himself. 

Hold a common crayon box in the hand before the class in ‘such 
a manner as to show one face, as in Fig. 1. Teach (1) vertical 
and horizontal edges ; (2) corners composed of horizontal and ver- 
tical edges ; (3) face. 

These need not be taught at once but during the time you are 
teaching the front face of the box. 

Teach these points (1) by observation ; (2) orally ; (3) by action ; 
(4) by drawing. 

For example, teach the vertical and horizontal edges by observ- 
ation, that is, by pointing to vertical and horizontal edges in the 
room and letting the pupils point to similar ones; orally by tell- 
ing and teaching the names of these edges ;_ by action, letting the 
class stand and with their finger draw vertical and horizontal lines 
in pantomime; by drawing these lines on the blackboard and 
letting the pupils-draw similar ones. 

In like manner teach the other points. 

After the box has been drawn on the blackboard, as in Fig, 1, 
hold the box in front of the child and point to each edge and let 
him point to the corresponding line in the drawing. Let the class 
also copy the drawing. Drill in this way: John, you may take 
the pointer and point to each vertical line; each horizontal line ; 
each corner ; the face. 

A simple outline drawing of the face of a box is not interesting 
to children, but it may be made so by means of devices, 

Devices may be divided into two classes: (1) Those that may 
be associated with the box before the class, as Figs. 1-6. (2) 
Those in which appeal is made to the memory or imagination, as 
in Figs, 7-12. 

Fig. 2. (1) Hold the box in one hand and with the other draw 
the end on the blackboard. (2) Let the class copy. (3) Draw 
some of the crayons part way out of the box and secure them 
by pushing the cover against them. Draw as before. (4) Print 
the word chalk or crayon on the box. (5) Let the class copy 
each step. 

Fig. 3. (1) Compare the side with the end of the box as to 
width and height by asking questions. (2) Review edges, cor- 
ners, and face. (3) Hold the box in one hand and with the other 
draw the side on the blackboard. The box may be held in the 
hand or placed on the teacher’s desk so that a pupil in front of it 
will see only one face. (4) Place an apple on the box, and repre- 
sent a similar one in the drawing. 

Fig. 4. (1) Hold the end of the box toward the class. (2) Susie, 
you may take the pointer and point to each corner; edge; to the 
face. (3) John you may take the pointer and point to the top 
edge; bottom edge; right edge; left edge. (4) Draw the end of 
the box on the blackboard and drill as before using the drawing 
instead of the box. (5) Place a sphere on the box and represent 
it in the drawing. (6) Change it into aball. (7) Draw a picture 
of a ball on the end of the box. (8) Print the name balls on the 
drawing. (9) Give the pupils time to copy each step. 

Fig. 5. (1) Hold the end -of the box toward the class, (2) 
James, you may take the pointer and point to the lower right 
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hand corner, upper right hand corner ; upper left hand corner ; 
lower left hand corner. (3) Draw the end of the box on the black- 
b oard and drill as before, using the drawing in place of the box 
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(4) Fill the box with cherries. It is not necessary to fill the whole 
box with cherries ; fill the box nearly full of paper and let a few 
cherries rest on top. Represent some cherries in the drawing. 
(5) Draw some cherries by the side of the box. 

Fig. 6. (1) Teach the vertical and horizontal edges. (2) 
Thomas, you may take the pointer and point to a vertical edge on 
the box a vertical edge in the room; hold the pointer vertically ; 
draw a vertical line on the blackboard. (3) Lucy, you may take the 
pointer and point to a horizontal edge on the box; on your desk; 
in the room. Hold the pointer horizontally ; draw a horizontal line 
on the blackboard. (4) Draw the side of the box on the black- 
board and drill as before with the drawing. (5) Fill the box with 
apples. (6) Draw an apple this side of the box. (7) Let the 
class copy each step. 

Cut from cardboard, or similar material, three sizes of each of 
the following figures, and keep them together in a box for use in 
the class: (1) equilateral triangle, (2) square, (3) rectangle, (4) 
circle, (5) ellipse. 
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Fig. 7. (1) Teach the rectangle. (2) Hold one side of the 


box toward the class and lead them to see that this peculiar fig- 
ure is a rectangle. Show the end of the box, and lead them to see 
it is similar to the side in shape. In like manner show the top 
and bottom faces of the box. (3) Draw three rectangles on the 
blackboard similar to Figs. 1, 3, and 7, and ask questions of com- 
parison. (4) Trace a rectangle in the air with your finger. Ask 
the class what figure it is. Trace a long rectangle vertically ; a 
long rectangle horizontally; a circle. (5) Let the class stand, and 
each trace with his finger in the air a rectangle, a long horizontal 
rectangle, a long vertical rectangle, a circle. (6) Mary, you may 
find a rectangle in the box and show it to the class. John, and 
Peter, you may do the same. (7) What in the room is shaped 
like a rectangle. Lead the pupils to see that the doors, windows, 
blackboard, etc., are rectangular in shape. (8) Let the class draw 
a long vertical rectangle on the board or on their tablets, a long 
horizontal rectangle, a short vertical rectangle. (9) Place the box 
before the class with the cover toward them and draw it on the 
board. (10) Tell the story of a boy who cut an opening hike a 
rectangle on the cover (draw the opening) and how two birds dis- 
covered the opening and built their nest in the box, using the 
opening to go in and out (draw the birds). Remember the birds 


are simply a device to teach the type form and are not to be 
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taught to the class. The class may draw the birds if they wish, 
but no time is to be taken in teaching them. 

Fig. 8. (1) Review the rectangle. (2) Place the box before 
the class, as in Fig. 8. (3) Draw some potatoes that have rolled 
from the box. The real potatoes may be introduced or imagin- 
ary ones drawn. Either way is excellent. 

Fig. 9. (1) Drill with the class at the blackboard. (2) Draw a 
short vertical line ; a long vertical line ; a short horizontal line; a 
short vertical rectangle, etc. (3) Place the box before the class, 
as in Fig. 9, and draw it on the board. (4) Show how Dollie has 
made it her home. 

Fig. 10. (1) Review with the class at the blackboard. (2) Let 
each pupil draw box on the board. (3) Let each place an apple 
on top of it, a pear, a potato, a cherry, or any object that they have 
drawn before. (4) Let each fill his box with the same objects. 
(5) Draw the box, as iri Fig. 10, onthe board. (6) Tell the story 
of how two mice gnawed a hole through the side of the box and 
made their nest inside. (Draw the mice.) 

Fig. 11. (1) Review edges, corners, faces. (2) Place the box 
before the class as in Fig. 11 and draw it on the board. (3) Tell 
the story of an ingenious boy who puts séme runners on the box 
and made a sled of it. (Draw the runners.) (4) Now show how 
he cut the sides so as to make a cutter of it. (Draw lines in place 
of the dotted lines.) (5) Print the name on the side of the cutter. 
Get each one to print a different name. 

Fig. 12. (1) Review horizontal and vertical lines and rectangles. 
(2) Place the box before the class, as in Fig. 12, and draw it on the 
board. (3) Tell the story of the boy who put some wheels on the 
side of the box and made a wagon of it. (Draw the wheels.) (4) 
Tell how he lost his wagon and when he found it an old bird had 
built her nest in it and was in full possession. (Draw the bird.) 


> 
Inducing Nature Study in Children. 


By C. H. McGRew, M. Ph., San Jose, Cal. 





Children, 1 was down to the seashore this morning and collected 

some very interesting little animals for our nature lesson. Here 

they are in this basin of fresh water. Look at them closely. See 

how they move about and tumble around. Now 
each of you take one in your hands, and exam- 
ine it carefully, and tell me if you can what it 
is. “Oh, I have seen lots of them before!” “1 
know what it is, it’s a water snail.” “I got ever 
so many of those shells last summer.” 

SS No; it is not a water snail, but the shell looks 
very much like one. You cannot see the little animals, for they 
have drawn themselves entirely within their shells. 

Here in this dish is one that has been in this fresh water for 
several hours and has come almost out of his shell. Don’t shake 
him, but look closely. Fresh water seems to make them come 
out when left in it for some hours. 

These are hermit crabs. They are the little animals that steal 
the shells or houses in which they live. The shells of other ani- 
mals grow on them the same as the nails on your fingers. One 
time these shells grew on other little animals called whelks, and 
they died. Then these hermit crabs took these shells for their 
houses. They live in them to keep other crabs and fishes from 
eating them. They carry the shells with them wherever they go. 
You will see the shells all look much alike—only some are smaller 
than others. This isthe kind of house they like best. But some- 
times a hermit crab cannot find this kind and it has to take an- 
other kind for awhile. When he gets too big for his house he 
must finda larger one. Mr. and Mrs, Crab both often have a great 
deal of trouble in finding houses that will fit and suit them. When 
they are little baby crabs they have to have very little houses, and 
they have to keep hunting for bigger ones as they grow. If your 
eyes are very sharp you can sometimes see them on the seashore, 
turning over shells and looking into them, trying to find a new 
house. When they find a new house that suits better than the 
old, they leave the old very quickly and jump into the new, always 
going. in with the tail first. They are very quick in their move- 
ments, because they are afraid. The hermit crab is a very 
cowardly little animal. Rather than fight for its life and be 
strong and brave, it will hide in its house from all its enemies. 

Now let us see if we cannot get this crab in the dish out of its 
shell. It is already out a good way, and seems to be weak from 
being in the fresh water so long. I will pour off most of the 
fresh water and put in a little chloroform. See how limp and 
lifeless it looks now! Now I can pull it out of its shell. Here it 
is; let us examine it carefully. Naturalists say they only come 
out of their shells to remain when they are going to die. I have 
often pulled them to pieces trying to get them out. Look at it 
very closely. “Oh! it has one very big claw.” “See whata 
big, worm-like tail it has.” “‘ See its little bits of legs.” 
“ What makes one claw bigger than the other ?” 
“ What makes its front legs bigger than the hind ones?” “It 
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has a little hook on the end of its 
tail and two little bits of legs.” 
Can’t you think why one claw is 
bigger than the other? Which 
of its legs does it use the most? 
“Why, its front ones.” Yes; and 
that is the reason why they are 
larger. “ And that is the reason 
why one claw is larger than the 
other?” Yes; and we learn from this 
that we must use our eyes if we 
want to see well, and use our ears 
if we ever hear well, and our hands 
if we ever learn and do well. We 
must use our whole bodies and 
minds in order to grow strong and 
wise. What do you think it uses 
its big claw most for? “To crawl 
about.” “To catch flies and 
bugs.” “ To turn over shells.” Yes, 
for all these purposes. Can you imagine what that little hook on the 
end of its tail is for? Look closely at its shell. You will see it 
is twisted or spiral shape. If we could break it open we would 
find an edge or post down to the point through the center—much 
like this piece of paper is coiled. “ Oh, I see; it hooks its tail on 
that edge to hold on to its shell!” Yes, that is what it uses the 
little hook for. 

Now I will let you study the hermit crab for yourselves. Find 
out all you can about them, For your language lesson to-day, 
you may write me a story about the hermit crab, and draw a pic- 
ture about its house and the animal. Be careful about your capi- 
tals and spelling and points, See how well you can write these 
stories. 1 would like to keep them for my own use. 


. 
School Use of the Stereopticon. IV. 


By M. H. PADDOCK, Jersey City High School. 
THE SCREEN, 

The best surface on which to project the picture is a dead-white, 

hard-finish wall. All cloth surfaces absorb considerable light. 
The next best is a curtain made specially for lantern use ; we will 
say made by Jay C. Wemple,of Broadway, 
New York, and arranged to go up ona 
. Uy spring roller. A curtain 11 feet by to feet, 
for ordinary school-room, mounted on 
spring roller, would cost about eight dollars. 
It should be protected from dust, as are 
maps, by a wooden shell when rolled up. 
Makers of such maps readily cover curtains, 

or your carpenter can make one for you. 


Lastly, a curtain made of wide sheeting 
answers well every purpose. This can be 





had as wide as seven and one-half feet. 

Sew two strips together leaving a one and 

one-half inch hem at each end. Runa 

rope through the upper end and devise 

any way you please to hold the curtain up. 

It is not much trouble to put up and take 
down the curtain with a convenient ar- 
rangement planned for this purpose. Wrin- 
kles need not be avoided, as these pull out. 
Avoid dust and dirt. A few screw hooks 
and two long poles are convenient. 





THE DARKENED ROOM. 


The best is interior blinds with opaque 
cloth to cover the slats. The next best is 
curtains of black material to fit closely 
over the window, and dense enough to ex- 
clude the light. If you use your lantern 
often the curtains may be rolled up from 
the bottom. It may be found necessary to 
arrange at least one window to shut out 
light and yet afford ventilation, The ac- 
companying cut,* which represents a section 
of window, shows how this may be done. 


HOW TO SELECT SLIDES. 


A lantern slide is a transparent photograph on a glass plate 
generally 4x 3] inches, the film being protected by a second glass 
plate laid over it. It is not wre ae and can be readily exam- 
ined with the unaided eye, though a large hand glass aids if you 
wish to examine detail. 

The picture on the slide should be clear, clean, sh 
well defined in all its parts. Perspective with light and 





, and 
adow 





* The above cut explains the 


t of curtains, The curtain farthest 
from window can be supported at 


8 by long brackets, 
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should be brought out. A faulty slide may make a yellow, dingy, 
flat picture on the screen, or some portion may be irremediably 
out of focus. 

Note whether the foreground is good. Then note whether 
distance is well brought out. A mere white and black picture is 
not good. There should be softer tints yet clear and well defined. 
Always insist, when possible, that your slides shall have been 
made from negatives taken direct from nature. 


HOW TO GET SLIDES. 


Manufacturers, if they know you to be reliable, will send you 
slides at your expense and risk subject to selection. Write to the 
manufacturers and get their printed circulars. Some manufact- 
urers will also send you paper photographs from which to select 
the subjects for lantern slides. 

The best general firm from whom to obtain slides probably is 
S. H. McAllister & Son, of 49 Nassau street, New York. They 
issue a catalogue of several hundred pages, and carry an enor- 
mous stock of slides from all parts of the world, and on all subjects, 
—art, history, travel, customs and people, science and literature. 
They also import lantern views made by best foreign makers. 

In addition there are special artists in special localities. S. R. 
Stoddard, of Glens Falls, N. Y., deserves the thanks of all the 
lovers of the beautiful in nature for his elegant photographs and 
lantern slides of the Adirondack region of New York state and 
Hudson river. All his pictures are fine. Send for his books and 
maps describing those regions. 

Nottman & Sons, of Montreal, Canada, are able to make first- 
class slides of all Canadian scenery, including the St. Lawrence, 
the Saguenay, and the British Northwest. 

Haynes, of St. Paul, Minn., makes unsurpassed slides of the 
Yellowstone region and the Northwest. 

W. H. Jackson & Co., of Denver, Col., undoubtedly have won 
the widest reputation of any of the artists for their magnificent 
photography of scenic Colorado, of California including the Yose- 
mite, and of the North West with the National Park of the Yellow- 
stone. York and Levy, of England and France, are the best for- 
eign artists. Their work is to had of McAllister, The above are 
the reliable makers of the world. 

Plain slides cost regularly fifty cents apiece. Some manufact- 
urers make a discount of ten per cent. on large orders. Colored 
slides cost one dollar more each. 

For making slides to order from cuts in books, the prices 
charged by makers are generally 75 cents to $1.00, as it costs as 
much to make the negative as the positive. I have found, how- 
ever, that the work of A. A, Hart, at present at 221 West 1ogth 
street, New York, is always satisfactory and his charges moderate 
at about $5 a dozen. You can send your books or cuts to him 
with the assurance he will send you back only good slides. 

With whomsoever you deal, make up your mind never to take a 
poor slide. : 

Slides on local subjects are always interesting especially in 
studying the physical geography of your own section, Amateurs 
in photography are now so common that it is not difficult to get 
serviceable negatives from which lantern slides may be made, 
though of course not of the highest workmanship. 


READING MATTER, 


A by no means unimportant part of good lantern work is good 
description. Most makers of slides will be able to put you on 
track of reading material that will afford description of localities 
illustrated by them. 

Stoddard publishes some excellent descriptive matter. McAllister 
has quite a library of printed lectures from which information 
may be culled bearing on slides. 

Now-a-days railroads publish large quantities of descriptive 
matter quite profusely illustrated. Their offices will be found in 
New York along the ont half of Broadway. 

The writer, to avail himself of these advantages, began above 

came down through the thoroughfare. 

He harvested beyond all expectations. There were books and 
pamphlets written by best of writers, and illustrated regardless of 
expense. When he began, the obliging officials, taking him for a 
very amiable tourist, brought forward all they had. Toward the 
the last toiling under his load, the “tourist ” was at a slight dis- 
advantage. Years have passed and the load has not all been di- 
gested yet. 

New literature is issued at the beginning of each season. Some 
of the roads are: The Denverand Rio Grande, the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, the New York Central, 
and in fact all the leading railroads. 

Among the most fascinating sources of information are classic 
works of travel. Having occasion at one time to purchase some 
75 slides on Norway, I selected them from my judgment of their 
Te to my use, knowing nothing of them. Afterward, on 
reading Bayard Taylor’s.“ Northern Travel,” I was delighted to 


find my best Norway slides located and most eloquently described 
in a series of word paintings that probably has never been excelled 
by any writer. There were my “ Rinkan Foss,” “ Véring Foss,” 
“ Torghatten,” “ Lofoden Isles,” -‘ Hammerfest,” “North Cape,” 
“ Midnight Sun,”and many others depicted with a fidelity and vivid- 
ness which, with the photographic lantern view, seemed to trans- 
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port me to the very localities, and I gazed with the author upon 
the entrancing scenes which his burning pen portrayed. 

It should be borne in mind that there is a vast difference be- 
tween knowing the facts about a picture and describing it. De- 
scription is an art. It must be wrought out by careful study in 
the use of language. To know facts about Niagara is one thing. 
To have developed befitting thought about that wonderful catar- 
act, and to have selected adequate language for such thought is 
quite another matter. Generally, in reading well written works on 
picturesque nature, the greater share of this mental work is al- 
ready done for you. So that, while to have beheld nature in the 
mood and form you are describing is an advantage, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary in lantern work to have visited all the localities 
which you bring before your audience. 


x 
Supplementary. 


The Artist’s Dream. 


By ADELAIDE ROUSE, New York City. 


(The stage or platform should be arranged to look like a 
studio, Pictures should hang on the walls, and stand on easels, 
Empty frames may be used behind which pupils are placed, These 
portratts will interest the audience. Books, pieces of china, drap- 
ery, etc., Should be arranged to give the stage an artistic appear- 
ance, A young lady, dressed in a fancy costume should stand in 
the middle of the room posing for another girl who sits before an 
easel holding acanvas. She wears a paint-daubed apron, and 
holds a palette on her left thumband a brush in the other sand. 
A curtain should be arranged at the back of the stage to look 
like a doorway, allowing sufficient room for a person to pass be- 
hind it.) 


Nora. Hold your china trifle higher, Nell. No; that is too 
high. Look at the door. Now don’t move, for goodness sake! 
(A ring zs heard and Nell starts.) There you have spoiled the 
whole pose. Whatever possessed you to move just then? Heard 
the door bell, did you? What of it? You have heard it before, 
haven't you ? 

Nell. 1am so tired, Nora. Can't I go? 

Nora, Of course you can, I haven’t power to hinder you. 
But I should think you'd have enough interest in my work to give 
me a sitting. 

Nell, If it were a sitting 1 wouldn’t mind, but this seems to be 
a standing. 

Nora. Oh, dear! Nell; don’t worry meso. It is hard enough to 
work this morning, for I haven’t a bit of inspiration. 

Nell, ‘Fhen there is no use in wasting my time and yours too. 
I’m going to May Burke’s lunch party and I have lots to do before 
I am ready. I must sew the ruching in my gown, and frizz m 
hair, and it always acts like sixty after I have fussed it up in this 
outlandish way to please you. It is a great trial to have a sister 
who has a craze for art. I’m going to save all my money and buy 
you a lay figure. 

Nora, There you goagain! You never give me a half-hour’s 
sitting unless you twit me of it. You are not such a wonderful 
success as a model that you need take on airs about it. 

Nell. (Rising and beginning to take her hair down.) Very 
well, when I sit for you again you will appreciate me, perhaps. 

Nora. Oh, don’t mind me, Nell! I am tired and sleepy, and I 
can’t help being a little cross. Wait till 1 make my fortune, my 
dear, and I will pay you for all these standings, as you call them. 
I can’t keep my eyes open, and I'll take just forty winks right here 
in my chair. (Leans back and closes her aa 

Nell. Poor thing, she is asleep already. I'll throw a shawl 
about her shoulders. For some reason it ts always chilly in this 
studio. Pleasant dreams. (Goes out.) 

(As Nora sleeps, music is played softly and the following 
figures pass slowly behind curtain at rear-of stage in full view 
of audience.) 

Maud Muller. She is dressed in a short calico gown anda 
large straw hat. She carries a rake and an armful of hay. 

Little Bo Peep wears slippers, a short red skirt, black bodice, 
and large hat and carries a crook in her hand, With the other hand 
she shades her eyes, as if looking for her lost sheep. 

Quakeress, dressed in gray, gray bonnet, mitts, carries a little 
gray work-bag on her arm. 

ipsey Girl. This part should be taken by a girl with long, dark 
hair, which is allowed to hang loose over her shoulders, She 
wears a dress of black and red and carries a tambourine or mando- 
lin in her hand. Large hoop ear rings should be worn or tied to 
the ears. 

Hypatia, This character is best taken by a tall girl who can 
carry herself in a stately manner. She should twist her hair in a 
Greek knot and wear a robe of cream-colored cheesecloth draped 
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gracefully. A book on Grecian mythology or history will give sug- 
gestions for this costume, which is a very pretty one. 

Priscilla should be dressed in a plain dark gown with a large 
white kerchief crossed over her breast. 

Spanish Lady wears a yellow gown with a black lace mantel 
draped over her head and shoulders. She carries a large black 
fan. 

German Peasant Girl wears a bodice of blue a white waist, and 
a blue skirt turned up over a red petticoat. She carries a basket 
in each hand. 

Flower Girl dressed in pink and white, large hat trimmed with 
flowers, a basket of flowers on her arm. She throws flowers 
around her. (The flowers may be of paper.) 

Little Red Riding Hood. This costume is very simple, con- 
sisting of a long, red cloak with hood drawn over her head. She 
carries a basket. 

(Enter Nell to go out. She stumble over a chair, Nora awakes, 
rubbing her eyes and yawning.) 

Nora. 1 declare, I must have been dreaming, for I really 
couldn’t have seen all those people. Nell, 1 dreamed that I adver- 
tised for a model, and such a lot of girls as answered it! There 
were Hypatia and a gipsey girl, Little Bo-Peep, and Puritan Pris- 
cilla, Such a combination! Nell, 1 wish you could have seen 
them. Heigho! my nap has done me good, and I am better 
natured. 

Nell. \'m glad of it. We were as cross astwo bears. 1 came 
to ask you how I look. Is my hat on straight? How does my 
skirt hang? Button my gloves for me, that’s a dear. 

Nora (buttoning gloves). You look good enough to eat. I 
hope you will have a good time. 

Nell, Thank you. I’m sorry I can’t pose for you. 

Nora. Never mind. I'll work at something else, and let your 
picture wait. Hand me the Naples yellow tube, please, | dropped 
it just out of reach. Oh, I can’t forget my dream! 

Nell, It was a“ dream of fair women,’ was it not? By-by. 
(Goes out. Nora takes up her brush and begins to paint. 


¥ 
“Long Ago.” 


(1. Holds head one side coquettishly, takes skirt in her fingers, and takes a 
fancy step. 2. Touches cheeks. 3. Makes her fingers work, as if knitting. 4. 
Bows very low. 5. Takesa fewprim steps, and makes a stately courtesy. 6. 
Laughs consciously.) 


Grandma told me all about it; 

Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 

How she danced—my grandma danced— 
Long ago. 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

How she turned her little toes (1), 

Smiling little human rose ! 
Long ago. 


Grandma's hair was bright and sunny, 
Dimpled cheek (2), too—ah, how funny ! 
Really, quite a pretty girl, 

Long ago. 
Bless her! Why, she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day; and yet 
Grandma danced a minuet, 

Long ago. 


Now she sit there rocking, rocking, 
Always knitting grandpa’s stocking (3) 
(Every girl was taught to knit 
Long ago); 
Yet her figure is so neat, 
I can almost see her now 
Bending to her partner’s bow (4), 
Long ago. 


Grandma says our modern jumping, 

Hopping, rushing, whirling, bumping, 

Would have shocked the gentlefolk 
Long ago. 

No—they moved with stately grace, 

Everything in proper place ; 

Gliding slowly forward, then 

Slowly courtesying back again (5), 
Long ago. 


Modern ways are quite alarming, 
Grandma says ; but boys were charming— 
Girls and boys, I mean, of course (6)— 
Long ago. 
Bravely modest, grandly shy-— 
What if all of us should try 
Just to feel like those who met 
In their graceful minuet, 
Long ago? 
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With the minuet in fashion, 

Who could fly into a passion ? 

All would wear the calm they wore 
Long ago. 

In time to come, if I perchance 

Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 

I should really like to say : 

“We did, dear, in some such way 
Long ago.” 


* 


Examinations. 


—Selected, 


(At the end of each verse,the reciter draws a deep sigh and exclaims, ** Exam 
inations !”’) 
The other night I went to bed, 
But not to sleep, for my poor head 
Was filled with a most awful dread,— 
Examinations ! 


I thought of this, and then of that ; 

Of set and sit; which goes with sat ? 

I fear my brain has run to fat, 
Examinations ! 


Next came the base, and rate per cent 

Of money to an agent sent, 

And with that word all of them went, 
Examinations ! 


Then my lessons I try to spell ; 

Which words have two, and which one “|”? 

Oh, my poor brain! I cannot tell. 
Examinations ! 


Where is Cape Cod, and where Pekin ? 

Where do the rivers all begin ? 

A high per cent. I cannot win. 
Examinations ! 


Who was John Smith? What did he do? 

And all the other fellows, too ? 

You must tell me, I can’t tell you. 
Examinations ! 


Oh, welcome sleep! at last it came ; 

But not to rest me, all the same; 

For in my dreams this is my bane— 
Examinations ! 


¥ 
Upside Down. 


If all the world were upside down, 
Our lilies would be stars so gay, 

Our brooks would make the milky way, 
And roses of the richest dye 

Would be the pretty sunset sky ; 
Instead of blue, the sky’d be brown, 

If all the world were upside down. 


— Selected. 


If all the world were upside down, 

The moon would take the ocean's place, 
And stars the field and garden grace ; 
The ground, of course, would be sky blue ; 
Aunties change would be quite new— 
We'd wear our shoes upon our crown, 
If all the world were upside down. 


Pr 
Questions About a Penny. 


— Selected. 


(The pee ape questions may be used for a five-minute diversion 
It will take a keen observer to detect everything. 

What fruit do you see? A date. 

What is used in debate? (Ayes and noes.) Eyes and nose. 

What flowers? Tulips. (Two lips.) 

What animal? Hare. (Hair.) 

What place of worship? Temple. 

What piece of furniture? Sofa. 

What do all seek after and few attain? Fame. 

What ten | buildings do you see? Ten mills. 

What ve le? Ear—of corn? 

What did the S n mother give her son? Shield. 

What articles of Indian wariare? Bows. 

What root do you see? Arrow-root. 

Why is the cent like a prophet? One'sent, (One cent.) 
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Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D. 


Dr. Francis B. Palmer, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
the town of Parma, Monroe county, New York, September 29, 
1834. His early education, until he attained the age of sixteen 
years, was obtained in a common district school, He was then 
fitted for college excepting in the languages. He next took a 
fourteen weeks’ course in the Brockport academy and _ taught 
school two winter terms. He entered the university of Roches- 
ter in 1853 at the age of nineteen. When his class entered col- 
lege he had not learned the Greek alphabet, but before the spring 
term he had taken the Greek grammar, Xenophon, and Homer, 
so that from this time he recited with the class, and at the close of 
his junior year took the first prize in an examination in Plutarch’s 
“ De Sera Numinis Vindicta.” He was graduated from the 
university of Rochester in 1858, and after teaching a year took a 
course in the Rochester theological seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1861. Since this time he has been continuously in 
service as a teacher, teaching two years in a high school in Wis- 
consin and four years in Lawrence university at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, and Wayland university, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. For 
the last twenty-four years he has been in the normal school work 
in this state at Brockport and Fredonia, for the past thirteen years 
being principal of the state normal school in the latter place. 

About four years ago he published “The Science of Educa- 
tion,” a work highly creditable to its author. All his conclusions 
about methods are based upon scientific principles which he dis- 
cusses with great ability and soundness. Dr. Palmer is eminently 
a religious man and labors to have his influence upon students 
efficient in that direction. 

His school is in a prosperous condition and thorough work is 
being done throughout the different departments. He has the 
confidence of the entire community in which he resides and is 
known throughout the state as a good and sound man to be 
trusted with the education of the young. He is a legitimate and 
worthy outgrowth of the educational system of our state, and is 
doing his share to maintain its standard. 


¥ 


The French teacher, Mme. Ferrier, has been suspended from the 
high schools of Oakland (Cal.) for using Victor Hugo’s Hernani 
as a text-book. The young people of the school had not sus- 
pected anything immoral in the book, till informed of the fact. 
This edition of the great author’s masterpiece was edited and pre- 
pared with explanatory notes for school use by the assistant 
master and librarian of Harrow, the famous school of England. 
It is suggested that the author of this tabooed work may be now 
using some strong astral language over American squeamish- 
ness. 





A regularly established bank has begun business in the 
English high school in Boston, with the purpose of giving to the 
students a practical training in business methods. Two hours a 
week will be passed by all classes through the rest of the year in 
the banking rooms of the school. There is a list of bonds and 
stocks dealt in, United States 4’s, New York and New England 6’s, 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 5’s being on the list of the 
former, while Atchison, Union Pacific, Oregon Navigation, West 
End, and Bay State Gas are on the stock list. 
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N. E. A. Circular. 


The executive committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion issue circular No. 2 announcing state managers. For New York 
there are Sherman Williams, Glens Falls; John M. Milne, 
Geneseo ; C. E, Gorton, Yonkers; M. J. Michael, Rome; W. J 
Ballard, Jarnaica; N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th Street ; N. Y. City; 
John H. Walsh, Brooklyn. 

The bulletin of the association to be issued in April by C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., will give railroad rates, information 
about hotels, excursions, and an outline of program. E. N. Jones is 
Chairman of theLocal Executive Committee, Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 

Advices received from state managers, directors, and members 
of the association in all parts of the United States and Canada in- 
dicate a cordial interest in the Saratoga meeting and point to a 
large attendance. The active co-operation of the directors is con- 
fidently invoked to insure its success. 





A new departure has been made by Columbia college, in 
opening courses of university instruction to properly qualified per- 
sons without any requirement of previous examinations. There 
are forty-three of these courses, in nine departments. The fees 
charged are at the rate of $15.00 for the session from February 
to May, for one hour per week. 





Prof. William I. Knapp has been called from his chair of 
modern languages at Yale college, to fill a similar position in the 
new university at Chicago. Twenty years ago he went to Spain, 
as a Protestant missionary. After a stormy period there he went 
to Madrid as Spanish correspondent for the London 77mes. In 
1883 he was appointed to his present position in Yale. He is said 
to be one of the most learned men in the country in modern lan- 
guages. 


The recent death of the Rev. Charles Elliott, professor of 
Hebrew at Lafayette college (Pa.), closes a career of fifty-one 
years of active work as an instructor. Dr. Elliott was one of the 
most popular men in the faculty, He has been teaching in Lafay- 
ette since the death of the Rev. Dr. Coleman, in 1882. Before 
that for eighteen years he was professor of Bibical literature and 
exegesis in the Presbyterian theological seminary in Chicago. 
From 1849 to 1863 he was professor of Greek literature in 
Miami university. 





An elementary education bill is now pending in Berlin which 
has aroused the determined hostility of the intellectual classes. A 
petition has been signed by sixty-nine professors of universities 
praying the committee of the Diet not to pass the bill. This bill 
is resisted, on the ground that it is an effort by the clergy to in- 
terfere with education. 





There are plans looking toward the establishment of an educa- 
tional summer resort at Long Beach, in Hempstead township, 
near New York city. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, who did so much to inaugurate the 
work at Chautauqua, has consented to aid in the establishment of 
the educational departments. Schools of art, philosophy, science, 
biology, natural history, general literature, and languages will be 
formed. 

The association also purposes to hold Bible conferences, Sunday- 
school reunions, Young People’s Christian Association assem- 
blies, and denominational congresses during the season. Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, of the King’s Daughters, will look after the 
women and young people who attend. 





The Boston branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society has of- © 


fered a $200 Vassar scholarship to the applicant that passes the 
best entrance examination in June, 1892. The competition is re- 
stricted to localities represented by that branch, and applicants 
are to communicate with Mrs. Frank H. Monks, Monmouth street, 
Brookline, Mass. 





Oberlin college is the recipient of $40,000 from the estate of 
Miss Julia Dickinson, of Michigan, one-half of the fund being des- 
ignated for the endowment of the chair of lady principal, and the 
remainder for the department of physical culture for women. 





There was an interesting skirmish in the board of education in 
New York city the other day, when it was proposed to reélect a 
married woman in the schools who had been an excellent teacher 
before her marriage. It was finally decided to reinstate her as 
she had not lived with her husband for two years. ‘ Two souls 
with but a single thought” are not admissible inside New York 
city school-rooms. A discord in the “single thought” is neces- 
sary to produce harmony of action in the school board. 





The migration of English swallows, which is recognized by all 
naturalists as an unquestionable fact, was formerly the subject of 
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much dispute, some persons even believing in the theory that they 
passed the winter under water, whilst others believed that they 
were to be found in caverns in a torpid state, clinging in clusters 
to each other by their bills. It is now shown that the migra- 
tions of the swallow are in a direction nearly due north and 
south, and their course has been satisfactorily traced across 
the Mediterranean to and from Africa. 





The trustees of the co-educational university of Chicago made 
recently the largest book purchase on record, a collection of 350,- 
000 books, many of them rare volumes that can not be duplicated. 
This gives the new college, even before its opening, a library 
larger than Yale’s and lacking but few volumes of equaling Har- 
vard’s. 





A native Frenchman is learning English by the aid of a small 
text-book and dictionary, preparatory to a trip to this country. 
His progress is made evident in the following letter: “In small 
time I can learn so many English as I think I will come at the 
America and do go on the scaffold to lecture.” 


The selection of Dr. Edward Brooks, the superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, to the presidency of the Superintendents’ 
Department of the N. E. A., is commendable from all points of 
view. The men who should be called to places of distinction in 
the educational field are those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. There are few superintendents who have 
labored so long, so earnestly, and so broadly as Edward Brooks. 
His long service at the head of the Lancaster normal school will 
never be forgotten in Pennsylvania. As an educator Dr. Brooks 
has a high rank, 





The question as to whether a gradual reform in spelling will 
stand in the way of a complete system of reform, is thus answered 
by two eminent authorities with opposite opinions. Herbert 
Spencer says : 


“ A complete phonetic system of spelling is very desirable ; bu . 


I am by no means certain that it is desirable to introduce a half- 
and-half system, since if established it would stand in the way of 
a complete system.” 

Says Prof. Whitney: “ A beginning is what is most needed. 
Break the false sacredness which attaches to the old spelling. Ac- 
custom people to see new and simple spellings without a shiver, 
and something good will be the result.” 


The primary public schools of Moscow are more favorably 
situated than those of the other cities of Russia. While in the 
other cities, and especially in the villages, one teacher has some- 
times to instruct in two or in three classes of various degrees of 
scholarship, in the Moscow schools every degree has its own 
teacher. The development of the Moscow schools, however, is 
not adequate to the increase of the population of the city, and 
many pupils have to be refused admission into the schools for 
want of accommodation. Every school has three grades. On the 
average, 69 per cent. of the number of pupils attending graduate 
in the third grade; the others quit school before they attain it. 
Taking into consideration the entire number of children of the 
lower classes of society for whom these schools are established, 
only about 50 per cent. of them enjoy the advantages of a primary 
education. 


County Superintendent Baugness from Oklahoma Citty gives 
the following facts concerning the schools there : 

Number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years: Whites, 
males, 2,042; females, 1,971; total, 4,013. Colored males, 128; 
females, 122; total, 250. Grand total, 4,263, of which 2,642 were 
enrolled in the public schools. The average attendance was 
1,731; teachers employed, 85. No. of townships, 16; No. of 
districts, 69, and only 12 school-houses reported as belonging to 
school boards. Total enrolment only 60 per cent. of school 
population and on an average of but 40 percent. He emphatically 
protests against a condition that will allow children in the county 
to stay away from school for tliree years, in the “ soon to be state 
of Oklahoma,” after receiving federal aid. 





The School Guardian (Eng.), says of the students of the 

training colleges : 

“ Greater prominence should be given to original composition. _ , 

The knowledge of the students is, as a rule, out of all proportion to their 
powers of expression. Their reading outside of the text-books which they use, 
is lamentably narrow, and, except in case of students who take up languages, 
the opportunities for cultivating in them a good literary style are, comparatively 
speak! few. Essay writing would cultivate not only the power of expression, 
but the habits of logical thought and — ~y arrangement. There is, of course, 
nothing, except a somewhat over-crowded syllabus, to prevent the training 
college authorities from giving what prominence they like to essay writing ; 
but in the training colleges, as in all other educational institutions, the char- 
acter of the examination ly determines the course of instru: . Lecturers 
teach and students learn what pays, and if English composition paid better it 
would receive more attention,” 


This applies equally well on this side the ocean to educational 
institutions. 


According to the school statistics of Finland there are this year 
4.293 pupils attending the male schools and 1,567 the female 
schools. The population of Finland is 2,200,000, of which 200,- 
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ooo are Swedes, with a small admixture of other nationalities. To 
judge by the languages which the school children speak, the pro- 
portion of education is very unequally divided between the native 
Finns and their Swedish neighbors. 





The report of the minister of public instruction upon the con- 
dition of public schools at New South Wales has been received. 
It is a voluminous document of 490 pages. The following are a 
few items concerning the schools: Number of schools, 2,423 ; 
number of teachers, 4,181; the total expenditure of the year for 
school purposes, £704,529; total school population, 292,997. 
Training colleges for teachers are established, and work-shops, 
cookery classes, garden work, tree-planting, and bee-keeping, 
have become a part of public instruction, School savings banks 
are also in operation. 

Among the suggestions for improvement in school curriculum, 
the belief is expressed that mental arithmetic is not receiving suf- 
ficient attention. We are sorry to see the attempt to record the 
“ pupils’ attainments and progress in learning” in percentages ; 
also, that the children are still taught to read by alphabet method. 

“ A regular observance of military drill” is recommended as of 
the highest value in the maintenance of discipline. 

Kindergarten instruction is given to 2,000 children. Portions 
of the school grounds have been set apart for the culture of flowers 
and vegetable gardens and for the keeping of bees. For the en- 
couragement of teachers, annual bonuses are given those who are 
successful in this branch of work. Such teachers must first fill 
out a “form,” containing among others questions like these: 
“What is the nature of the soil; sandy, clayey, or loamy? What 
insect or other blight was observed during growth? What means 
were taken to eradicate blight?” 

Imagination pictures the nervousness of American parents and 
school children at the prospect of bee-stinging in the recreation 
periods at school; also the look that would come to the faces of 
our over-worked teachers if this agricultural item should be added 
to their present program. 





The next Primary number of THE JOURNAL will be issued 
on March 5. (See first page.) After this the Primary number 
will be issued on the first instead of the last week in each month. 





In Berlin, Germany, the number of rectors is now five times 
greater, the number of male teachers six times greater, and the 
number of female teachers thirty-two times greater, than it was 
twenty-five years ago. 





The standing cormmittee on literature of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association propose to issue a little pamphlet in which 
a classification of the works of literature will be attempted. Mr. 
George E, Hardy, the chairman, asks the co-operation of every one 
interested in this work. His address is Grammar School No, 82, 
corner First avenue and 7oth street, N. Y. city. 





THE JOURNAL is becoming one of the best and most popu- 
lar educational papers:in the United States. Its editorials are 
inspiring. They lift one out of old ruts into the broad light of 
intelligent plans and processes. The articles from prominent edu- 
cators are more practical and helpful than I can tell you. The 
regular visits of THE JOURNAL area great pleasure to me, because 
I always expect something good and am never disappointed. 
Long may THE JOURNAL live to give light and help to the thou- 
sands of pedagogues groping in the shadows of by-gone days. 

W. A, WITZELL. 


Educational Notes from Abroad. 


France. Agricultural education in France is now making very great progress 
and at no time has the number of pupils been so large as at the present day, At 
the Institute Agronomique (the central agricultural school of France) there are 
no fewer than 275 pupils, these including students from nearly ev European 
country. Two of them are from England, one being a nephew of Mr. Chaplin, 
the English minister of agriculture. i Tisseraud,t e able director of agricul- 
ture, has recently made a tour for the pu of opening up three new schools 
which have just been established. Speaking of the new practical school of 
agriculture at Antibes in the Alpes Maritimes, he gave a short history of 

ricultural instruction in that country. 

he present republican government has upheld the tradition of the first and 
second republics and , st heave been made in the path of qrogrem. It 
has reconstituted the onomic Institute and has justly called it ** L’Ecole 
Polytechnique de |’ culture,’’ The national schools of agriculture and the 
veterinary schools have been endowed with resources and laboratories neces- 
sary to solve the problems of production. The immense services rendered by 
the agricultural school of Montpellier in the work of reconstru the vine- 
yards is well known, The en at the Versailles palace, which provided 
table luxuries for the sov . become a horticultural school, where sixty 
pupils receive complete instruction in all branches of gardening and the culture 
of Fruit and other trees, Large farmers and rich proprietors have the national 
schools of agriculture for the instruction of their children, and for their domes- 
= oad dene  .., - little by little the pri lementary 

u u it! y t mary ¢! 

achoat, que Ste apven Sa tag 0 Saavest Go ceieens with the great works of 
nature. There are agricult professors in each department to give the school 
teachers the necessary instruction, to distribute seeds, their conferences 
to keep the farmers “* au courant” with the of science and practice, 
and to give Cs copecmntiy of Sat its at their own farms. Laho- 
rat 


ories onomic stations have created for the purpose of enl - 
agricult upon the quality of manure, the compotion of the tant and 
the means of the returns and bettering oducts. In all parts 


their 
there are fields of demonstration for the purpose of chowing possible im- 
provements and of convincing the incredulous. 
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Correspondence. 
A Helpful Report System. 


The working of the reports recently introduced in the schools 
of Collingswood, N. J., is well shown by the figures below. They 
have been in use three months, but during the first month the 
pupils knew nothing of their provisions and made no unusual 
effort for a good showing, hence the value of the figures for 
comparison. 

The figures given below are from a school of 150 pupils in 
three departments and include the totals for the entire school. 

During the first month the absenteeism was 458, cases of tardi- 
ness, 93; the second month absenteeism 263, tardiness, 62; the 
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third month absenteeism 349, tardiness, 52. A part of the decrease 
of absenteeism in the second month may be accounted for by 
another circumstance not a factor in the third month. 

The “ Roll of Honor,” consisting mostly of those neither absent 
nor tardy during the month, numbered but seven (7) the first 
month, sixteen (16) the second, and forty-two (42) the third. An 
additional help is gained by having our roll of honor printed each 
month in our local newspaper. We do not claim for these reports 
that they cure all school ills, for we recognize that the perfect 
school is not yet organized and the perfect teacher not yet born. 
Their effect on a really good pupil 1s not much but they d/d and 
do arouse individual effort on the part of indifferent pupils to a 
surprising extent and thus help the school by being the greatest 
benefit to those who need it most. 

Who will show a greater improvement from a single cause ? 

Collingswood, N. /. RODMAN CORSON. 





REMARKS. 


S each lesson lays the foundation of 

the work which follows, and one 
lesson lost prevents a proper under- 
standing of the succeeding ones, we 
earnestly entreat every parent to make 
every effort to keep children continu- 
ously at school and to avoid TARDINESS. 


Days present. 
Days absent. 
Times tardy. 


A pupil justly deserves credit for 
EFFORT to do the required work, hence 
we credit effort rather than recitation, 
believing that with proper effort the 
recitation will logically follow, 


Our Roll of Honor consists mainly 
of those pupils who were neither ab- 
sent nor tardy during the month. 


In marking deportment, etc., 10 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 


DISTRICT No. 46. 


of the... 


~SYB2S + | lonthly Report of 
| 
| 


Fractions of month Lost BY ABSENCE 
Credits for Deportment. . 

Credits for effort in study 

Member of Roll of Honor 





Month Ending... 189 


(A school month is 20 days.) 


TEACHER. 





signifies perfect, 9 very good, 8 good, 
6 indifferent, 5 or less failure. 








om —~ eo 





I have carefully examined the above report, and I note particularly the time absent or 
. lost during the month. 
| 


.. PARENT. 

















“ That’s Teaching.” 

Looking over a newspaper in a very casual way, these lines met 
the eye: “‘ Uncle Jsaac._-My son, to sell a coat to aman who wants 
a coat, dat’s nothing ; but to sell a coat to a man that doesn’t want 
a coat, dat’s bishness.”’ 

It was some hours afterward when thinking over the day’s work 
just ended and the school just dismissed, that suddenly these same 
lines flashed through the mind, and following them the question, 
“Why not apply that to teaching?” Isn’t the principle as good 
for the one as the other? To give knowledge to a child who is 
anxious to learn, is nothing; but to give knowledge to one who 
doesn’t care to learn—that’s teaching. 

Some one has said that “‘ Teaching is causing another to know. 
Let us look at that other who is “to know.” 

Look around an ordinary school-room. That is a bright child in 
the front desk; it is a pleasure to have her there. Her work is a 
delight to herself and to you, for it is so well done. But think a 
moment—she started life like Minerva, fully armed for the mental 
battle. Behind her were generations of educated people. Ambi- 
tion was her birthright. Sheis eager to learn. She must be led, 
you say? Yes; but how easy to lead the head when the heart is 
willing. Your work in such a case is half done ; the drudgery en- 
tirely missing and only the pleasure of instruction remains. 

Look again. There is girl number"two. She seems equally in- 
teresting. Her inheritance is the same, for she is sister to number 
one. But there is mischief in her eyes. They are both fun-loving 
girls, In the one case the love of fun is a pastime; in the other, it 
is a passion, The consequence is easily understood. Your in- 
genuity and patience are taxed to the utmost. 

But take a third child. There she sits, staring vacantly into 
space. What is the matter? Her endowments and environments 
are above the ordinary. But, to her, ambition is an unknown 
word ; she is an idle dreamer. Then here is your work ; for work 
it is this time. Are youor are you nota “teacher” ? Now is your 
opportunity. Watch closely. First, you must gain her love and 
respect. Then if you are full of enthusiasm even this child will recog- 
nize it. And the chances are more than even that victory will be 
yours. Of the three cases which calls out the true teaching power ? 

If you succeed in creating within this child a desire to learn, the 
battle is yours and the victory too. TEACHER, 


**Do not some of our colleges and other institutions of higher 
education exclude all students that use tobacco in any form? If so, 
please mention those colleges that do prohibit their students from 
using the ‘‘ weed.” J..5.H. 

Md, 

The following do, doubtless many others as well :—Oberlin 
college, Ohio; McPherson college, McPherson, Kan.; Swarth- 
more, and Haverford colleges in Penna. West Point and Annapo- 
lis U. S, academies did prohibit some years ago. I am not sure 
of their present rule. The regulation in general force at the de- 
nominational schools of the United States, is this: ‘ Students 
are not permitted to use tobacco in any form on the college 
premises.” G, G, GROFF, 





Will you kindly inform me why the remainder ot the difference 
between a number and the reverse of the same number is always 
divisible by nine? 

For example :—7932 minus 2397 = §535 is divisible by 9. 

How would you explain this? A PUPIL. 

Pa, 


Let us subtract from 7854 the “reverse” of the same number, 
4587; then will the difference be exactly divisible by 9. 





For as 7,000 = 777 9’s+7 
800 = 88 9's-+8———, 
so= 5 9's+5—— 
4= 0 gs+4 

And as 4,000= 444 9’s+4 
500 = 55 Q's 5——~ 
80= 8 g’s+ 8——~ 

7= 0 Qs+7 





Then a number and the “ reverse” of the number must consist 
of a certain number of pure 9’s and an excess in each number 
that is the same in numerical value but appears in reverse order 
when analyzing the number, 

It follows that if these like excesses be stricken from each 
number, that there will be left in each number a certain number 
of pure 9’s and that the difference between these numbers of pure 
g’s will also be pure 9’s. A. B. G. 


on the Grip Hood’s Sarsaparilla will restore your strength and health. 
ry it, 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


News Summary. 


FEBRUARY 11.— Oil found in India by the Assam railroad com- 
pany.— Famine prevails in the districts of Bijapur, Belgaum, and 
Dharwar in the Bombay presidency.—Great destitution among 
the poor in Vienna.—Typhus fever in New York. 

FEBRUARY 12.—Another revolution threatened in Brazil. 


FEBRUARY 13.—The British maintain their influence over the 
new khedive of Egypt. 


FEBRUARY 14.--Foot and mouth disease among English cattle. 
—Hostility shown to Salvationists in England. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Marquis di Rudini thinks the emigration of 
Italians to Brazil and Argentine excessive. 

FEBRUARY 16.—A stream of lava flowing from the base of the 
great cone of Vesuvius into the Atrio del Cavallo.—Smallpox epi- 
demic in Corfu. 

FEBRUARY 17.—Big snowstorm in Europe.—A bout 200 anarchists 
to be tried in Spain for taking part in riots. 

FEBRUARY 18.---The French ministry resigns because of an ad- 
verse vote in the chamber.—Cattle in the Canadian Northwest at- 
tacked by tuberculosis. 

FEBRUARY 19.—-Gov. Hogg warns Texans not to assist Mexican 
revolutionists.—-Italian anarchists use dynamite in Rome. 





THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


THE SILVER QUESTION.—As was expected, this question has be- 
come very prominent in Congress and has already given rise to a 
great deal of discussion. Both of the great parties are divided on 
it. The clearest statement of the views of the opponents of free 
coinage is contained in the report of the minority of the coinage 
committee of the House against the passage of the Bland bill. It 
opens by saying that the bill reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee begins with a provision that the unit of value in the United 
States shal: be two units—one the silver dollar, worth 70 cents, 
and the other the gold dollar, worth 100 cents. The bill further 
provides that standard gold and silver coin shall be received in 
the United States in payment of all debts. It would thus force 
upon the creditor a cheaper and debased dollar. 

The minority of the committee further say that section 2 pro- 
vides for the retirement of gold and silvercertificates and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a so-called coin note, which presumably 
means a note payable in gold or silver coin, at the option of the 
government. The bill therefore converts all existing government 
paper into paper which may be paid in silver; and leaves none 
which must be paid in gold. Hence it provides an easy way for 
asilver monometallic standard. At present any citizen can pur- 
chase 533 1-3 grains of silver bullion with 3711-4 grains of silver 
which has been stamped as a dollar by the government. A sev- 
enty-cent dollar is received by the people because they have faith 
in the honesty of the government. The danger in the bill lies in 
the reduction of all our money to the silver (seventy cent) standard, 
thus preventing the government from fulfilling its promises on 
the basis on which they were accepted—the dollar in gold. 

The committee further say that since 1873 silver has been prac- 
tically repudiated by the continental nations of Europe. Germany 
demonitized it, and so much silver was forced upon France, Bel- 
gium, and other nations that they were obliged to return to the 
gold standard. The only escape from the single silver standard 
by the bill is the rise of silver to $1.291-4 per ounce, and this with 
the large supply of silver in the world is not likely to occur. Its 
passage would be followed by an outflow of our gold to Europe 
inexchange for their superfluous silver. It would deprive de- 
positors in savings and other banks, pensioners, holders of life 
insurance policies, and others, of from 30 to 40 per cent. of 
their money. The minority favor a bi-metallic standard, but 
recognize the fact that it cannot be brought about by a single 
nation. They therefore favor the calling of an international con- 
gress to consider the subject. 

ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLATION.—A bill was introduced into the 
House practically prohibiting the coming into the country of all 
Chinese persons except the minister, his attaches, and servants. 
The Senate passed a bill extending for ten years the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws. It also meets the difficulty officials have experienced 
in returning Chinese to their homes. 





A PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


An indication of the progress of the world may be seen in the 
arrangements for a parliament of religions at the World’s fair at 
Chicago in 1898. Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Greeks, Bud- 
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dhists, Mohammedans, Brahmans, Confucians, and Parsees will sit 
together and confer on religious themes, the only bond of union 
between them being their earnestness, their sircerity, and their 
belief in a higher divine power. This will be the first time that 
the representatives of the great historic religions of the world have 
ever been brought together. The actual belief of those who do not 
accept the Christian faith, and what has been the effect of their 
religions upon public and social life, will be amply set forth. 





EFFECTS OF THE SALTON SEA.—Some extraordinary changes in 
the climate of southern California are said to be due to the recently 
found Salton sea. Last suramer was the hottest experienced by 
the present generation, the temperature rising 120 deg. in Los 
Angeles county. Residents of that part of California attribute the 
freezing weather of last December to this body of water. Thun- 
der, almost unknown in the region, was heard February 4. If the 
Salton sea should modify the semi-tropical climate of that part of 
the country the horticutural interests of the state would be en- 
dangered. The water in Salton sea is again rising. 





JAPAN’S ELECTION.—An election of members of the Japanese 
chamber of representatives was held in the middle of February. 
Serious riots took place in many places. 





GREEK FANATICISM.—A Protestant church in the Pirzus, built 
by Americans and Englishmen, was wrecked recently. The con- 
gregation and minister were driven away and everything portable 
was removed from the building and burned. Members of the 
congregation were obliged to seek protection at the house of 
the British consul. 





GOLD IN COLORADO.—Great excitement was caused at Colorado 
Springs by the discovery of gold in the Ute pass. Prof. Kim- 
ball, of Sacramento, whose invention of a magnet to discover the 
presence of minerals threatens to revolutionize mining, located 
heavy mines of gold and silver in and near thetown. The town 
company sank two or three shafts where he indicated. In every 
case they found well defined veins and assays gave returns of $400 
to $800 a ton. Prof. Kimball says that within the town limits is 
the greatest silver deposit in the state. 





VIENNA ENLARGED.—With the new addition of territory Vienna 
has an area morethan tree times what it was, and is half as large 
as London, more than twice as large as Paris, and almost three 
times as large as Berlin. 


RUSSIA WILL APOLOGIZE.—It is said that the Russian govern- 
ment will apologize to England for the expulsion of Capt. Young- 
husband from the Pamir last September. It is considered that the 
Russian officers acted hastily. . 





GAMES OF ALL COUNTRIES.— A company is being formed to set 
aside grounds and erect necessary buildings at the World’s fair 
for the exhibition of games of all nations. 





WAR IN THE SOUDAN.— Civil war is raging in Khartoum and its 
vicinity. Cherif, the claiment of the caliphate, has won several 
battles against Abdallah, chief of the Baggava tribe. 





JAPAN’s OFFER.—Japan has offered to put up a stone building 
in Jackson park, lay out Japanese gardens all around it, fill the 
building with rare works of art, and then give everything to the 
city of Chicago. 





THE LATE TROUBLE WITH CHILE.—Several Chileans have been 
sentenced to imprisonment for the assault on the U. S. sailors in 
Valparaiso. The people of Chile seem satisfied with the terms of 
settlement arranged with the United States. 


RARE AUTOGRAPHS SOLD.—A copy of Poe’s poem “ The Bells,”’ 
in the poet’s handwriting, was sold in Boston recently for $230. 
Autographs of Thomas Lynch, Richard Stockton, Roger Sher- 
man, John Witherspoon, Samucl Adams, and other signers of the 
Declaration of Independence also brought high prices. A Revo- 
lutionary orderly book of Maj. Gen. Lincoln, brought $325, and a 
letter of George Washington, $186. 


» 


Iam reading THE JOURNAL with growing interest. It is a 
help and inspiration, and makes me more than ever resolved to 
ame a fine art of my work. KATE L, BROWN, 

Milton, Mass. 
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This being preéminently a scientific age it would seem that 
science should be given great prominence in the school-room, 
But how shall it betaught? The old way was toteach geography, 
physics, etc., for the text-book, with very few attempts at experi- 
ment or independent observation. A great change has been 
wrought in the past few years. Agassiz’s method set the colleges 
to teaching science by observation and experiment. A much 
more important movement, because benefiting the great mass of 
those who never reach the college, is the introduction of the same 
method into the common schools. There is no doubt of the 
ability of young pupils to lay the foundation of a knowledge of 
many sciences. The knowledge of most worth to them is that 
pertaining to this earth and the life upon it. The purpose of Na/ure 
Study by Wilbur S. Jackman, A.B.,of the Cook county normal 
school, is to show how such knowledge may be acquired. The unity 
of the sciences, as zodlogy, botany, physics, chemistry, meteorology, 
astronomy, geology, and mineralogy, with life, is the basal idea 
upon which the work has been prepared. The author emphasizes 
the fact that science teaching should form a part of the daily pro- 
gram; regularity in the work is of prime importance. Another 
point is that the lessons should be seasonable, and therefore there 
are directions, and questions for each school month, indicating the 
things that may best be studied in the respective month because 
certain observations can be made at certain times, and certain 
material obtained then that cannot be secured at any other time. 
The course here laid down will show the relation of the sciences 
to each other. The old way of taking up one science at a time 
did not bring out this idea of relationship. ‘The author holds also 
that the pupil should not only see, but should interpret. His ex- 
pression may take the form of making (apparatus for physical and 
chemical experiments), modeling, painting, drawing, written lan- 
guage, etc. Teachers will fine by examining the book that it is 
possible to gain much of the science knowledge necessary by actual 
work; also that science teaching may be introduced successfully 
in any school and that materials in abundance may be found every- 
where. The book is full of thought and helpful hints, and will 
give a great impetus to the study of science in the common 
schools, (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


One of the arts the employment of which is necessary in making 
a beautiful country home, is landscape gardening. As wealth 
increases more money is spent in beautifying grounds and more 
skill and taste are displayed. It follows that there is an increas- 
ing interest on the subject, and hence the magnificent volume. 
Landscape Gardening, by Samuel Parsons, Jr., superintendent of 
parks, New York, is sure of a welcome reception. His long ex- 
perience in connection with the park department of the metropo- 
lis renders him particularly well qualified to write on the subject. 
His aim has been to furnish the necessary information to those who 
wish to adorn their grounds at a moderate expense, and therefore 
he has given a few fundamental principles, examples of well laid 
out grounds, and a description of some of the best lawn plants. 
Much reliance is placed on the beauty of the illustrations in the 
volume for inspiring a love of the art. The author gives a popu- 
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lar treatment of leaves, foliage at different sez sons, garden flowers, 
ornamentation of ponds and lakes, city parks, etc. He is enthusi- 
astic on the subject as he well may be and he embodies his ideas 
in clear and beautiful language. There is nothing of the dry, 
scientific treatise about it. It make the denizen of the city feel 
what he is losing by being shut up amid brick walls, and its circu- 
lation cannot fail to make nature, and the art which employs 
trees, shrubs, and flowers to enhance the beauty of landscapes, 
more appreciated. Illustrations of a high quality are used in the 
book in prefusion. They show trees, shrubs, flowers, landscapes, 
etc., and the fine quality of paper has enabled the pressman to 
make his work well-nigh perfect. The beauty of the book is 
greatly increased by the initials and other artistic designs. The 
cloth binding is decorated with handsome leaf and flower orna- 
ments in gilt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 329 
pages. $3.50.) 


A pamphlet of 49 pages gives an idea of what is being done in 
the manual training school at Springfield, Mass., under the prin- 
cipalship of Mr. George B. Kilbon. The school has had a re- 
markable success considering the fact that it was only organized 
in 1886, and the greater part of this must be attributed to the en- 
terprise and ability of the principal. It is situated next door to 
the high school and instruction is received by pupils from that 
school and some of the grammar schools. An interesting experi- 
ment has been tried in the Hooker grammar school and the 
training school. No cutting tool has been used except the 
knife. The work has been done in the ordinary school-room, the 
desk being protected by a temporary cover of one-half inch pine. 
So successful has it been that it will be introduced into several 
other schools. Teachers would do well to examine Principal Kil- 
bon’s description of the work. He gives the methods in detail and 
the book is abundantly illustrated. (Clark W. Bryan & Co, 
printers, Springfield, Mass.) 


In the Cambridge mathematical series 1s published an EZemen- 
tary Trigonometry, by J. M. Dyer, M. A., and Rev. R. H. Whit- 
combe, M. A., assistant masters at Eton college. It is primarily 
intended for use as a school text-book. The recognized treat- 
ment of the subject has been considerably departed from, but it is 
believed that the arrangement will be suitable for most beginners 
and will minimize their difficulties. (Deighton, Bell & Co., Cam- 
bridge ; George Bell & Sons, London.) 


The student of literature has no trouble to find books relating 
to the great world writers. The libraries are fuil of them. But 
he who would know our literature thoroughly, would become ac- 
quainted with the influences that have moved the Anglo-Saxon 
race, must study also the minor writers. They are more likely to 
be nearer the common people than the famous ones. Therefore, 
Isaac Bassett Choate has done the students of our literature a 
great service in preparing his book, just issued, entitled Wells 
of English. \n this, twenty writers are considered, none of whose 
names are known to the average reader, unless we except those 
of More, Raleigh, Marlowe, and Walton. We believe it will be 
what is called a “ taking” book. It is biographical, critical, and 
full of extracts from quaint old poems. We learn from it of the 
personality of these old writers and are assisted to form an esti- 
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mate of their influence on their contemporaries and successors. In 
brief, it is a short, comprehensive review of the lives and work of 
these minor authors, and will find an honored place on many a 
teacher’s desk and in manya library. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


J. T. Trowbridge has just added another volume to the “ Start in 
Life” series. Its title is The Scarlet Tanager and other Bipeds. 
The hero is a boy’s boy, with his share of faults; and because he 
is a boy, with one absorbing interest, through which his innate 
manliness may be, and is finally aroused. What this interest is, 
we will leave the boy to guess. There is temptation and adven- 
ture without sensationalism, and a high moral coloring without 
“preaching.” (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 


Any book on language bearing the name of Whitney is sure to 
receive more than ordinary attention. We have before us an 
Introductory French Reader prepared by William Dwight Whit- 
ney and M. P. Whitney. The object of this reader is to prepare 
the pupil in the shortest possible time to read French readily, and 
therefore easy selections have been made_of a varied and §inter- 
esting character. They are from well-known authors, but ab- 
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breviated so as to suit the aim and scope of this work. The 
vocabulary explains most of the idiomatic expressions found in 
the text, leaving only the grammatical difficulties and a few liter- 
ary and historical points to be treated in the notes. Teachers of 
French will ut.derstand the advantage of so presenting the subject 
as to make the study a pleasant one, and enlarging the student's 
knowledge of French forms by an acquaintance with the best lit- 
erature. The book will be popular wherever it is used. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Teachers’ price, 70 cents.) 


Admirers of Tennyson will be glad that the /dy//s of the King 
have been published in one of the volumes of the Laurel Crowned 
series. This poem is an epic, although the connection between 
the parts is slight, and it takes us back to the times of the legen- 
dary King Arthur into a land of enchantment over which romance 
and poetry have thrown an ineffable charm. The volume is hand- 
some, like the others in the series. The Laurel Crowned series 
will make a cheap and handsome little library of classical litera- 
ture. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


(For Literary Notes and Magazines see narrow column on page 221.) 





Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, 


(OR FACE GLOVE. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CLAIMS MADE FOR MADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK, AND THE GROUNDS 
ON WHICH IT IS RECOMMENDED TO LADIES FOR BEAUTIFYING, BLEACHING, 
AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION: 


Ist. The Mask is Soft and Pliable and can be EasilyA pplied and Worn 


without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come 
asunder, but holds its original shape. = - 

3d. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Sei- 
entists and Chemical Experts, and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 


4th. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for 
Years, and its valuable properties Never 
Become Impaired. 

Sth. The Mask is protected by letters patent, 
has been introduced ten years, and is the only 
Genuine article of the kind. 

6th. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
sicians and Scientific Men asa substitute for 
injurious cosmetics, 

7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent appli- 
ances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., to the 
face as day is to night, and it bears no analogy to 
them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with Perfect 
Delicacy if desired. The Closest Scrutiny 
will not detect that it has been used. 





The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to 
the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


9th, It isa Natural Reautifier for Bleaching and Preserving the Skin 


and Removing Complexional Imperfections. 


10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, ana 
one purchase ends the expense, 


llth. Hundreds of dollars usually expended for 
cosmetics, lotions, and like preparations may be 
saved by those who possess it. 


12th. Ladies in every section of the country are 
using the Mask with gratifying results. 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and never injures the most 
delicate skin. 


14th. While it is intended that the Mask should be 
Worn During Sleep, it may be applied, with 
equally good results, at Any Time, to suit the 
convenience of the wearer. 


15th, The Mask has received the testimony of 
well-known society and professional ladies, who 
proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for beau- 
tifying purposes ever offered to womankind. 





A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


“Tam so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion,” 





“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion sq 


should be provided with the Mask.” 
“ My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's.” 
“‘lam perfectly delighted with it.” 


nothing to compare w 





edium for removing discolorations,softening 


“Asam 
and beautifying the skin I consider it unequalled.” plexion should have one. 


“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
treasure.” 


I know of no’ 





“I find that it removes freckles, ten, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“T have worn the Mask but two weeks and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





7 Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
ond tonsa ag AF t smoother and clearer, | Tvilet Mask ; it gives unbounded satisfaction. 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, etc., with 


“For softening and beantityin g the skin there is | of the Mask.” 
ith it.” 





“Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything | velous.” 
that is used for beautifying purposes. 


“Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com- 








“ For bleaching the skin and removing imperfections 
thing so good.” 





“] have worn the Mask but three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappeared.” 


— Ihave been relieved of a matey, gw com.- 
“The Mask should be kept in every lady’s toilet plexion after trying all kinds of ies without 
case.” 


I must tell yon how delighted I am with your 
“ A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ use 


“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 





“After three weeks use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared.” 





‘*My sister used one for a anoint skin, and her com- 
plexion is all that can be desired.” 


“ It does even more than is claimed for it.” 





success. 





COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes from the skin, leaving it soft, clear» 


brilliant, and beautiful. 


It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. 


It prevents and REMOVES 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use its 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


1164 Broadway, New York. 


ta Apply NOW, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. 
. Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Tracers’ Co-Oprranive Assoctanton 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P!., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1).; 


402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120 So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg. ., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY. 


Teachers seeking tions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should 





——-, = B. RUG Cco., 
lace Hotel B’ld’g.) ay cast Vine Street. 


CINNATI, OHIO. 





900; 2 Musi: 
$1800 ; vee. 
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rs, $000. Allentown WN § 


Business transacted in every 


e President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 
$1000 —$1800 ; 3 Hi gh School 
S Dieporintentecte, a. 


ath year. jh 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 





NO REGISTRATION FEE : 





charged acceptable teachers who register before May 
by Soh the old and reliable UN1oN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


placed more than one thousand teachers and its 


present facilities are unrivaled. The eke br successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20, 1890 has repurchased it and offers you its best services. end 


stamp to-day for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, Manager, 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers, Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 


situations, 
Send stamp for A or Form. 
* oe okvE & CU., Props., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 


No charge to School Officers. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 





WANTED: 


Trot, of Science in Western College, salary, 


Eastern College, $1, 


000. 


$2. 
000. Lady Prin. of (in rain Ol, $1,000. Director of Music day), $1 's ayy. of Science 
acy High Schoo! ning Teacher in State Normal ( Ch 


lady) 
These vacancies are for ’92-93, but must be Thies Ry “Aaaress 


Prof. of Geology, $1500. Prof. of Pedagogy, 


$900. f. of try in 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK, 








THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING, $4.00. 


Read the best thought ca, JAMES P, DOWNS 


Memory Training. 
day you. Prospectus Free. Publisher, 


R55. 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New York Cry. 


Keeps track of the BEST 

AMERICAN TEACHERS in all branc hes 
SCHOOL NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYS8SO ON 
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c. J. ALBERT, M's’ r. The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Aridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all 


rts of the United States. Teachers 


desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 
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CONCEDED FACTS: 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by t 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Board: 
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each state in the Union, renders 8 
bers by planning and managing ere. dng 


You can have duplicate registration in all other State Bureaus 
League 
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The New York League Teachers’ Bureau. 


ELmMon L. Monrok, Manager, 


Coxsackie, New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y,. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
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CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping “ex +d so much miserable Latin and 
nand’ ILTON. 


Greek as might be learned otherwise easil del; 
vorest, r, Horace, 4 
‘Anabasis, each to teachers. “81.8. 
Clark's Practical and Progressive 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
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htfully in one year. 
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Livy, _ on Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
SB q American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
pages of Tt Py Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
NESS COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH COURSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 


BUSINESS 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 





ss will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





2 W. 14th St., New York. 

For lar, rger salaries, or change of location, address 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 


FOR YOU: "“iN"Darry. ° 


Manual Training, Principalship, $2500. 

City Superintendency, $3000. 

Mathematics, (Lilustrated,, $1800. 

Calisthenics, $900 to $i 500. 

Academy Prin. (Manual Training,) $2000, 

English Literature, $1200. 

Mathe matics and Latin, $750. 

Latin. Greek, Conversational German, 
$700. 





Musiczand Elocution, $600. 
Commercial (H. 8.) Assistants, $750. 
Training Teacher, (Normal), $750. 
Commercial College, (Dept.) $700. 
Science (Cept.) College, $700. 

Tonic Sol-fa. $800. 

Ee Many others in different lines. Our wide 
acquaintance brings many demands for teach- 
ers not called for elsewhere. Will it not 
pay you to belong to a well-known, live 
Bureau doing conscientious work? New 
form for stamp. Correspondents wanted, 
address, 


H, $. KELLOGG, 26 Clinton Pl., New York. 


Manager N. Y. Educational Bureau. 
What do you know about the 


HISTORY a ame 
F 
« ¢ EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 


BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, 
Cloth. 236 pp. Net, cents. 


KELLOGG’S LIFE OF ' PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 





apicr’s ) gti FE REFORMERS. Cloth 


REINHART'S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York k Chicago. 











